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SOMETHING ABOUT AN HISTORIC TOWN. 


ARDLY inferior to the world-famous | ever, has an interest apart from that which 


Hudson, in the charm of landscape 
and historic association, is the Connecticut 
shore of Long-Island Sound. Its delightful 
characteristics as a summer resort have be- 
come so recognized that all of its towns for 
fifty miles are dormitories for the great me- 
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lavish Nature gave in its wealth of softly- 
rounded hills, bosky dells, and sloping up- 
lands, thickly studded with rich farms and 
cozy farm-houses, its varied landscape, and 


the magnificent stretch of the sparkling. 


sound. Greenwich is one of the oldest towns 





second in command in the bloody Pequot 
War, under which there was at one time dan- 
ger that the Connecticut settlements would be 
obliterated, and led the charge on their fort, 
which resulted in the indiscriminate massacre 
of more than a thousand men, womén, and 
children. 
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THE TRACY HOUSE—PUTNAM'’S HEADQUARTERS AT GREENWICH. 


tropolis ; and the wave of human life which 
ebbs from the city every summer strands much 
of its wealth and culture in this direction. 
Greenwich, about thirty miles from New 
York, is rapidly becoming one of the most 
Popular of these retreats, from the romantic 





uty of its surroundings. The town, how- 


in the State, and is full of memories rich in 
historic value. It was originally settled, in 
the year 1640, under the leadership of two 
sturdy and valiant soldiers, Captains Daniel 
Patrick and John Underhill, both of whom 
bad made themselves famous in Puritan an- 
nals as Indian-fighters. Captain Patrick was 





His brother adventurer, Captain John Un- 
derhill, had led an even more remarkable life. 
His earlier years were spent in the atmos- 
phere of the courts, and the glamour of the 
chivalry, beauty, and genius, which sur- 
rounded the splendid reign of Elizabeth. He 
had been bearer of dispatches for the virgin 
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monarch, a tool and confidential adviser of 
the haughty Earl of Leicester, and afterward 
in the service of Essex. Wherever there was 
daring and unscrupulous work to be done, 
Underhill seems to have been in demand. He 
afterward did valiant service in the army of | 
Holland, and, whether soured by disappoint- 
ment, or impelled by the spirit of roving ad- | 
venture so common in an age that produced 
Sir Walter Raleigh, the Gilberts, Drake, Haw- 
kins, and Cavendish, finally joined the Puri- 
tans, about to enter upon their perilous vent- 
ure. 

Our “ free-lance,” however, could not long 
endure the rigid discipline and clean life of 
the Puritan settlements. He loved wine, | 
wassail, and women too well to value church- 
consistories and stern-faced ministers, as de- 
sirable elements in the problem of society ; so 
he moved to where these were unknown quan- 
tities. 

Shortly after its settlement, and the peace- 
ful etablishment of plantations by these 
early proprietors, in virtue of purchase from 
the Indians, jurisdiction was claimed by the 
Governor of New Amsterdam, and, to avoid 
a contention which must have resulted dis- 
astrously for the weaker party, was granted. 
It is worthy of note that there had been no 
trouble with the aborigines till after the 
Dutch authority was established. But the 
war of races shortly commenced, and it soon 
became evident that either the whites or the 
Indians must be exterminated—the same les- 
son which has been repeated with such dread- 
ful and sickening monotony ever since from 
the Hudson River to the Rocky Mountains. 

The conflict was carried on with varying 
vicissitudes till a combined Dutch and Eng- 
lish force, under the command of Captain 
Underhill, repeated the experience of the Pe- 
quot fort, and burned the palisaded Indian 
village to the ground, involving the holocaust 
of nearly a thousand Sinowoys, inclusive of 
squaws and children of all ages. Such a 
struggle for existence could not but have 
been merciless when conducted under the 
leadership of a hard, fierce military adven- 
turer, trained in the school of carnage that 
distinguished the Low Countries of Europe 
in that age, and spurred by the recollection 
of a previous similar exploit. 

Among the traditions current in the town 
about this crucial epoch of its early life is 
one perpetuated in the name of a steep and 
sombre precipice, known as Labden’s or Lat- 
ten’s Rock. Local fancy has garnished the 
tale with many romantic embellishments, but 
the substratum of fact seems to have been as 
follows : 

Cornelius Labden, a Dutch settler, was 
pursued by a number of Indians, and, though 
he himself was on horseback, his enemies 
were so fleet, and the way through the thick 
woods so tangled and embarrassed, that he 
gave himself up for lost. The Indians were 
close upon him, and, in his despair, there 
seemed to him only one dreadful resource 
to save him from tomahawk and scalp- 
ing-knife. He turned his horse toward the 
treacherous precipice which yawned midway 
in the forest. Into the chasm, one hundred 





and twenty feet deep, he plunged, and his 








pursuers after him. The old wives of Green- 





wich assert that Labden was the only one to 
crawl alive out of a mass of mangled flesh 
and bones, and that he lived to become the 
father of a sturdy young family. 

As the fear of the savage died away with 
the recession of the aborigines from the re- 
gion, settlers poured in more rapidly. The 
western portion of the township as well as 
the eastern became populated, and took the 
local name of Horseneck, from some fancied 
resemblance of the peninsula that thrusts 
itself into the waters of the sound. Up to 
the period of the Revolution there was but 
little of general interest in its history. Like 
many other towns in the New-England col- 
onies, where civil affairs were administered 
under the domination of a fierce religious 
bias, there was something almost tragic in 
the dogged fight of Presbyterian, Episcopali- 
an, Quaker, etc., on the one side for absolute 
ascendency, on the other for more permission 
to exist and worship God without outside dic- 
tation. 

When the American colonies flung out 
their defiance to Great Britain, and the strug- 
gle came of which there had been for years 
many preliminary mutterings, the quiet life 
of all the towns in the vicinity of New York 
was convulsed with events which left no day 
certain of passing to its close without some- 
thing to harass its peacefulness. Greenwich 
was a fair example of the turbulent and un- 
settled condition of men in those parlous 
times. Though the majority of the inhabit- 
ants were faithful to the standard of revolt, 
there were enough of loyalists and Tories to 
agitate the mind with constant foreboding 
of internecine trouble. As the war became 
more intense in its bitterness, the rankling 
political bate of once friendly neighbors 
broke out in bloody deeds, and the crime of 
assassination became so frequent as to cease 
to excite surprise. 

There are old people still living who have 
strange and exciting stories to tell of what 


fierce visitations of bands of Tories and cow- 
boys, slaying and plundering without mercy; 
of peaceful farmers, driving home their cat- 
tle, shot down by some treacherous foe in am- 
bush; of the trampling of armies through 
their midst as they surged to and fro accord- 
ing to the changing fortune of arms; of deeds 
of savage justice wrought by the outraged 


Whigs when some Tory ruffian, formerly a | 


townsman, perhaps, was caught red-handed 
and gibbeted to the nearest apple-tree; of 
houses and harvest-laden granaries rifled and 
destroyed at one fell swoop—in a word, of 
the same terrible experiences which the aged 
grandmothers of the Southern States will re- 
late a couple of generations hence, to circles 
of wondering little listeners, concerning their 
sufferings in the great war between North and 
South. 

That which links the town of Greenwich 
especially to historic interest is the celebrated 


| 




















the rock, the old-fashioned church on the 
crest of the hill, the throng of red-coated sol- 


| diers gathered around it gazing with wonder 
| at the flying horseman, the daring Putnam 





exploit of the gallant old farmer- soldier, | 


Israel Putnam, in riding down the precipice 
at Horseneck, his horse spurred at full speed. 
What school-boy has not a vivid recollection 
of the startling and sensational cut in his 
class-book on American history? The long, 
precipitous series of stone steps hewn from 


half-way down the terrible causeway, half 
turned in his saddle, and waving his sword 
in defiance—probably no association growing 
out of the Revolutionary War is more lively 
in its freshness than this. The glamour of 
such a picture for the average school-boy, 
who represents to perfection Carlyle’s ideal 
of the hero-worshiper, is so fascinating that he 
rarely fails to carry it with him through life, 
It is a rival memory in youthful admira- 
tion with that of William Tell shooting the 
apple from the head of his son. But alas! 
like the latter it loses some of its romance 
and interest when the facts are closely inves. 
tigated. The modern iconoclasts have punct- 
ured the swollen magnificence of the Tell 
legend and other similar myths so dear to a 
previous generation, and have resolved them 
into philosophical allegories common to a 
number of widely-different peoples, at the ex- 
pense of all individuality and literal truth, 
It is not quite so bad as this as regards 
the exploits of our American hero, though 
there are probably some fanatical skeptics 
who, like Archbishop Whately in the case of 
Napoleon, would undertake a logical proof 
that there never was such a man as Israel 
Putnam. From the mass of local tradition 
and actual record (though our sturdy old sol- 
dier seems not to have been above the com- 
mon military device of garbling and padding 
his report) a few facts stand out as verities. 
On the evening of the 25th of January, 
1779, General Putnam, who was in command 
of a flying brigade detached to cover the 
right flank of Washington’s army, was sta- 
tioned at Horseneck, and had made his tempo- 
rary headquarters there. Greenwich, which 
includes the above-named village, seems to 
have been a favorite haunt of Putnam, and 
its belles to have made a powerful impres- 


their fathers and mothers suffered; of the | sion on his heart, which was peculiarly sus 


| ceptible, though Colonel Humphreys, his bi- 


ographer, intimates that the general was at 
this time an old married man. Be that asit 
may, there seems to be reason to believe that 
Putnam was an ardent devotee of the fair 
sex, and sought to while away the intervals 
of war’s alarms by Platonic recreations when- 
ever occasion offered. In fact, General Put- 
nam and his men, not having been disturbed 
in their occupation of Greenwich and the 
neighboring country, appear to have eaten of 
the lotos-flower, and to have made the town 
a little Capua. To a relaxed state of vigi- 
lance and discipline only can the surprise by 
Governor Tryon, of New York, be attributed. 

The advanced guard of the Americans 
was posted at what is now known as the 
Tracy House, immediately opposite the pret 
ent Episcopal church in Horseneck, and 
about forty rods west of the precipice, after- 
ward christened in commemoration of Put 
nam’s exploit. It was then kept as a tavert 
by a widow named Knapp, and was a great 
rendezvous of the Tories, when not in imme 
diate fear of the Whigs. A good view of the 


| old house, as it has stood, without muc 


change, for more than a hundred years, # 
given in our illustration. 
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It seems that the American commander, 
after having visited his outposts on the even- 
ing before the surprise by the British and 
Tories, attended a ballin the northern part 
of the town, carrying behind him, on a pill- 
ion, a beautiful young widow, to whom he 
had been quite attentive. It was only after 
daybreak that our martial cavalier returned 
the lady to the mansion of her father, David 
Bush, Esq., at Coscob, a sloop-landing on the 
Myanos River, about a mile and a half east 
of Horseneck. Putnam was invited to re- 
main for breakfast, and had proceeded to a 
room to shave and make his morning toilet, 
when an orderly came riding at furious speed 
to acquaint the general with the near ap- 
proach of theenemy. The latter did not stop 
to finish the operation on his beard, but 
rushed out with one side of his face plastered 
with the white lather, and galloped at a 
breakneck pace for Horseneck. It may not 
be uninteresting, in passing, to observe that 
the looking-glass and shaving utensils used 
by Putnam were afterward presented by the 
Bush family to the Connecticut Historical 
Society. 

The American general rode straight to 
his outposts at the Tracy House, and made 
an attempt to gather his scattered forces in 


sufficient number to make a stand against | 
the advancing enemy, who consisted of four | 


regiments of infantry and light horse, with 
several pieces of artillery, the whole being 
under the command of Governor Tryon. 
that could be accomplished, however, was to 
assemble a few hundred panic-stricken Amer- 
icans on the crest of the hill, under the cover 
of the old church. Putnam lingered with 
the rear-guard of his retreating force, and 
seems only to have fallen back on the main 
body of the Continentals whe: the Tory horse 
were almost at his heels. Giving a few hasty 
orders to the Americans to retreat, sauve qui 
peut, Putnam, according to the generally re- 
ceived tradition, dashed headlong down the 
almost perpendicular stone steps, one hun- 
dred in number, which had been cut in the 
side of the precipice for the convenience of 
church-goers, while his men dodged into the 
thick undergrowth of bushes which fringed 
the sides and edges of the hill. Legend 
continues that the British fired a volley at 
the daring horseman, several bullets pass- 
ing through his chapeau, and that he turned 
round and made use of a coarse and taunt- 
ing gesture, with an exclamation that smacked 
more of wrath than piety. 

Zealous local antiquarians have of late 
years collected every tittle of evidence bear- 
ing on this adventure of General Putnam, 
and the truth, as finally extricated from the 
mass of fancy and fiction, seems to be that 
our hero did not ride down the stone steps at 
all. Indeed, any one viewing the hill-side, 
and the place where the rocky staircase for- 
merly existed, could not avoid the conclusion 
that the possibility of such a feat was sim- 
ply absurd. The legend only furnishes an- 
other illustration of how eagerly men will be- 
lieve self-contradictory and impossible state- 
ments when patriotic or local prejudices are 
aroused, 

Dean Swift gives the recipe that, to have 
‘whole people swallow a political lie, it is 


All 


| 


| 
| 








simply necessary to make it enormous and 
unreasonable, and it will be bolted without a 
wry face. Whether or not the cynical Eng- 
lish humorist was right, the prescription ap- 


plies very well to many of the so-called facts | 


of history. 
What General Putnam did do in the 
premises was what any man not a madman 


would have done under the same circum- | 


stances. To have ridden down the stone 


steps would have been to have courted death | 


alike from the outraged laws of gravitation 
and the bullets of the enemy, who could not 
have missed so plaina mark. The safe re- 
treat of the fugitive is to be attributed to the 
fact that he flanked the precipice by rid- 
ing some twenty rods to the north of where 
it presents a bold and rugged escarpment. 
Here the steep hill-side slopes away into a 
broken, rocky, but still passable descent, 
overgrown at that time with thick under- 
brush, though now transformed into a flour- 
ishing orchard. To struggle down the bushy 
declivity and through the swamp- thickets 
lying at its foot, thence by a devious route 
to debouch on to the turnpike road a mile 
below the scene of danger, must have been 
by no means a difficult feat for a bold and 
practised horseman acquainted with the 
country. 

When the legend is pruned of all its rank 
outgrowth of fiction, such seem to have been 
its actual proportions. Of Putnam’s safe 
ride to Stamford, five miles beyond, his col- 
lection of reénforcements, the return of the 
Americans, the hasty retreat of the British 
forces, after sacking and burning all the 
property in their path, it is not necessary to 
speak; for here the discussion of the narra- 
tive hinges on the merely prosaic and every- 
day affairs of a military campaign, and the 
American public have been treated largely 
to such details for the last dozen years. 

It need not be said that the Putnam le- 
gend is for the most part an accredited ar- 
ticle of the creed of the Greenwich people, 
and that considerable pride is felt in showing 
strangers the historic hill-side, though the 
chureh and the stone steps have long since 
yielded to the touch of time. 

G. T. Ferris. 





A FRIEND IN NEED. 


HE following story was told to me by a 
woman well known in the city of B—— 
as a dealer in diamonds and as a money- 
lender. She is gifted with great perceptive 
faculties, and she has gained, by her long ex- 
perience in a nice and perilous business, a 
deep insight into human nature, and also a 
gracious tact, that enables her to accomplish 
her will in spite of all ordinary obstacles : 


I was sitting behind my counter in my 


shop at four o’clock on a very dark and | 


stormy day of January last, when a boy en- 
tered and handed me a note. He did not ask 
a question either of me or of my brother, who 
stood near by, but he ran off at once. 

The note was very prettily written upon 
fashionable paper. It read thus: 

“Will Madam R kindly oblige one 





who is in very great distress by going, with- 
out hesitation or delay, to the corner of Bay- 
ard Place and Eustis Street, where she will 
find a coupé with a coachman, who is already 
instructed whither to drive her? The writ- 
er is in immediate and terrible want of 
money, and if Madam R will bring two 


| thousand dollars with her she will greatly 


facilitate the negotiation of an unhappy but 
necessary transaction.” 

There was a certain directness and co- 
herence about the letter, said Madam R——, 
that at once put me on my guard. It seemed 
to me to be the work either of a designing 
man or of an unusually clear-minded woman, 
and, as the latter is somewhat rare, to 
judge, at least, from the notes ladies com 
monly write, I felt that to be particularly 
careful in this case was my best method. 

I confess that at first I was not inclined 
to respond to the letter at all, but my desire 
to do a good stroke of business if possible, 
together with some little curiosity, perhaps, 
made me yield eventually, and I accordingly 
dressed for the expedition. 

I called in a boy to remain in the shop 
with my brother, who took my place behind 
the counter. I then left the place and pro- 
ceeded at once to the spot indicated in the 
note, accompanied by the policeman whom I 
employ regularly as my body-guard. I 
found the coupé. The horse was large and 
beautifully harnessed, and the coachman was 
well trained. 

I asked him where he was instructed to 
drive me to. He replied: 

“To the rear of No. — Longworth Street, 
if you please.” 

“‘ By which way do you intend to go?” 

He gave me the most direct route. I 
asked him to take another. He assented. I 
did this in order to see if his conduct had 
been arranged for him, which would have 
been the case had there been any thing 
wicked in the matter. I felt reassured. 
Longworth Street is in the best and richest 
part of the city, and, though its neighbor- 
hood is secluded and quiet, it is well pro- 
tected and well lighted. 

We performed the journey in fifteen 
minutes. 

We drew up in an alley-way which led in 
the rear of the dwellings, and I descended 
amid the snow and hail, and saw before me 
a high brick wall, which ran on either hand 
as far as the eye could reach. I had no 
sooner stepped upon the walk than a small 
door in front of me opened, and a young maid, 
with a cloak over her head and shoulders, 
looked out and bade me enter. 

I did so, and crossed a wide-flagged court- 
yard, and entered at a door in the basement 
of a handsome and lofty house. 

The entries were almost dark, and all the 
doors were closed ; and, I thought, purposely. 
The girl led me up the servants’ stairs to the 
first floor, and then up another flight to the 
second floor. Here we stepped out of the 
staircase into the hall-way. 

It was among the most beautiful that I 
had ever seen. The carpets were rich and 
very thick; the walls were wainscoted, and 
were hung above with Spanish leather. The 
air was warm end perfumed, and a soft light 
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was shed downward from a huge Chinese 
lantern, whose party-colored and jangling 
pendants swung to and fro, throwing moving 
shadows over the walls. 

“ Come this way,” said the maid, and she 
led me, with some haste, into a passage which 
led to the left, and upon which there opened 
two tall, dark doors. 

At one of these she knocked softly, and then 
entered, directing me by a nod to follow her. 

I found myself in a well-lighted and lux- 
urious apartment, ani surrounded by articles 
and furniture of great beauty and elegance. 

Standing beside a small and delicate ta- 
ble was a young lady. 

She was tall and slender, and her carriage 
was striking for its graceful ease. Her face 
was regular, and it was extremely handsome. 
She at once approached me with great haste, 
and, seizing my hand, she cried : 

“Oh, madam, how glad I am that you 
have come! I was afraid that you would be 
offended because I was so peremptory, but I 
did not mean it—indeed, I am so sad that I 
have not the courage to—to ask my bird to 
sing to me.” 

She fixed her eyes upon mine, and I saw 
that they were red with weeping. 

“T am in great trouble,” she pursued, 
“and only you can assist me. I must sell 
you something. I must persuade you to take 
some of my dresses and jewels.—Look !—See 
them! I have made quite a collection for 
you to choose from.” 

She turned her head and gazed, in an in- 
describable way, upon a heap of rich gar- 
ments which lay upon the floor. ¢ 

I felt a singular compassion for my cus- 
tomer, and I indulged myself in some little 
speculation upon the probable causes of her 
misfortunes. 

Perhaps I displayed this interest in my 
face in some way. At any rate, she suddenly 
altered her manner toward me, and treated me 
as a confidante. 

“T have a brother,” she whispered, “ who 
has done wrong. He likes pleasure, and he 
has made us much trouble, but yet we love 
him. He is the under-treasurer of the Trust 
and Deposit Company of B——. You know 
of it, for I learned that you have a safe in 
their vaults. Well, the president came here 
yesterday, and I saw him. He told me that 
it had been discdvered that Allan had con- 
verted eighteen thousand dollars to his own 
use, and that, as a regular examination of the 
books and funds of the institution was to be 
made to-morrow afternoon, it would be neces- 
sary that the money be returned at once if 
the disgrace which would accompany expos- 
ure was to be avoided. He said that he had 
known my father from childhood, and that 
he felt it incumbent upon him to save him 
from such a flood of shame as would pour 
upon him should the disclosure be made. He 
had white hair, and he wept, and he kissed 
me when he went away.” 

I, whose duty it is to know every thing, 
knew that the president of the Trust Com- 
pany was a man of iron probity, one who 
would cut his best friend to the heart to pun- 
ish an evil-doer. 








“Yes,” she replied, naively — “ yes, for I 
remember that he told me that he was.” 

“ And did he come in the daytime?” 
“No; he came in the evening, and he 
wore a very long coat and a wide-rimmed 
cloth bat; he had white hair and a broad 
forehead.” 

“ And you must provide eighteen thousand 
dollars to save your brother? That is a very 
great sum.” 

“Yes, I know it; but my brother is very 
dear.” 

Her gentle face became convulsed with a 
spasm of grief. 

“« After it is paid, what then ?” 

“Then Allan will be secretly informed 
that his wickedness has been detected, and 
he will then be permitted to leave the coun- 
try. The matter can then be hushed—that 
is, if it is managed well.” 

“ But eighteen thousand dollars! that is a 
fortune.” 

“Yes; but you forget that I am fortu- 
nate.” She made a gesture indicating her 
rich surroundings, and she smiled for an in- 
stant. 

“Can you get it in money?” 

“No; but I can convert some stocks and 
some bonds that I have, and I can draw five 
thousand dollars from each of my two bank 
accounts.” 

“What! you, yourself?—can you do it 
without the aid of an attorney or lawyer? ” 

“Yes. I am independent, and I am of 
age.” 

“That is very lucky. I am to understand, 
then, that you have already secured a part of 
the amount?” 

“Yes; I want only two thousand dollars 
more.” 

I turned and looked at the dresses. The 
young lady at once drew me toward them, 
talking rapidly meanwhile of their beauty 
and richness, She seized upon the upper- 
most garment. It was an opera-cloak, or, 
rather, a long pelisse of a very heavy white 
fabric, heavily embroidered and fringed. Its 
original cost must have been in the neighbor- 
hood of six hundred dollars. 

She nervously passed her fair hands over 
its thick folds, and begged me to tell her 
what I would allow her for it. I told her one 
hundred and fifty dollars. She was evidently 
pleased at the largeness of the sum, and she 
hastily put it down upon an ivory tablet, and 
threw the cloak one side. She then took up 
a white ball-dress and praised that, pointing 
at the length of its train and the fineness of 
its finish. I offered her a good sum for that, 
also. 

She then proceeded with great rapidity, 
forgetting all her sorrow for the moment, in 
the pleasures of bargaining. 

Some of the dresses brought fifty dollars, 
and some four times that sum. All of them 
were of the best material, and all bore the 
traces of superior workmanship. 

When the pile was finally separated into 
the sold and the unsalable, there yet remained 
six hundred dollars to be gained from some 
quarter. 

“T have already sold or pawned my jew- 





“Are you positive that it was the presi- 
dent ?” I asked. 


elry,” said the poor girl, with a faltering 





mond cross. I must not sell that, but I can 


pledge it.” 

“Permit me to see it,” I replied. 

She produced it. 

It was very handsome. The stones were 
of good size, and were well set. 

“Twill loan you the necessary sum for 
this as security,” I said. 

“‘ Ah, madam,” she cried, in a trembling 
voice, “ how kind you areto me! I was afraid 
of you. I thought this would be one of the 
hardest moments of my life, but you have 
been so frank and so generous that I feel 
ashamed that I ever dreamed that I was un- 
dertaking a sacrifice. Allan is safe. My 
father will be left in peace. Madam, may I 
kiss you?” 

She threw her arms about my neck, and 
pressed her soft lips several times to mine; 
and the tears upon her cheeks left a moist. 
ure upon my face which seems to be there 
even now. 

I produced my wallet, and, conscious that 
my beautiful girl was blushing red, I counted 
out upon the little table the exact amount 
that she required. 

“When and where are you to deliver this 
money ? ” I inquired. 

“ At noon to-morrow in one of the parlors 
of the Albion ” (a private hotel). 

“To the president?” 

“ Yes, to the president.” 

“ And be, then, is to assure you that pro- 
ceedings against your brother will not be 
taken, and to warn you that his immediate 
flight to Canada will be necessary ?” 

“Yes, madam.” 

“ And have you any property left?” 

“Very little—really very little; that is, 
none that I can convert.” 

“You have given, then, all that it is pos- 
sible for you to give?” 

“J[—I—yes. That is, I~” 

“TI understand,” said I; “ you have 
stripped your wardrobe, your purse, your 
bank, your jewel-cases, your boxes of pre 
cious heirlooms, to pay the way of your 
brother out of the quandary in which he bas 
placed himself. He is ignorant of it. You 
do it under no pressure but that of love for 
him and for your father. Am I right?” 

She hung her head, and in a nervous 
manner tried to turn the rings which had 
been upon her fingers. But there were now 
no rings there. 

At this moment there came a knock s# 
the door. The maid went to it, and returned 
with a message from some one who wished, 
to borrow the diamond cross for that night, 
as hers (the would-be borrower’s) was being 
repaired. 

My young lady caught her breath and 
turned pale. Then she glanced toward me. 

“It is my brother’s afiancée,” said she; 
“she has worn the cross before.” 

Without the slightest hesitation, I dre" 
it from my bosom, whither I had placed it 
for safe keeping, and put it into her hands. 

“You can bring it to me early in the 
morning. That will do equally well.” 

The act was very unbusiness-like, and ! 
never did a similar one. I was compens@ 
for the departure from my rectitude, ho 





voice, “and I have nothing left but a dia- 
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gratitude which transformed the young girl’s 
face as she received the jewel. 

She sent it to the borrower with a kind 
message. 

I prepared to go away. With a delicacy 
that was as pleasant as it was rare for me to 
experience, I was relieved of the necessity 
of bundling up the clothing I had purchased ; 
the maid was directed to make a parcel of it, 
and to carry it down to the carriage which 
was waiting for me. 

I took leave of my fair one with much 
difficulty. She embraced me again and 
again, and she, too, generously forgot the 
advantages I had obtained in the advantage 
she felt that I had afforded her. 

I left her standing in the centre of the 
floor of the apartment, with her face buried 
in her white hands, and with the wild lights 
of the fire playing strange gambols on and 
about her delicate figure. 

Upon reaching the gidewalk again, I 
found that the coupé had been replaced by a 
hired carriage ; the discretion of the change 
was apparent. 

During the night which succeeded these 
transactions, I reflected upon what had been 
told me, and made up my mind that all was 
not quite as my young lady supposed. 

I had discovered, by-the-way, that her 
mame was Kingsford, also that her parents 
were extremely wealthy, and that she and 
her brother were only children. 

Early on the succeeding morning a gentle- 
man entered my shop, and asked me to pur- 
chase a diamond cross, which he thought 
old-fashioned and out of date. He unroiled 
it from some bits of paper, and handed it to 
me. I recognized it at a glance as the one I 
had held on the previous night. 

The mirrors are arranged in my show- 
eases ina way that enables me, by looking 
downward, apparently at what I hold in my 
hand, to watch the features and behavior of 
my customers. 

While pretending, therefore, to examine 
the cross, I quietly and thoroughly scrutin- 
ized the person before me. I detected 
enough in his features to convince me that 
he was the brother of Miss Kingsford. 

With my foot I touched two springs, one 
of which instantly caused a bolt to fasten the 
door, while the other rang a bell which sum- 
moned my brother from a rear room. 

I then put the cross upon the shelf behind 
me, and asked the young man to step to the 
end of the counter where there were two 
chairs, 

I told him briefly that I knew him, and 
that I knew of his defalcation. 

The effect of these announcements upon 
him was unexpectedly severe and sudden. 
His blood flowed back upon his heart, and 
for « moment he was paralyzed. He fell for- 
ward in his chair, and would have slipped 
upon the floor had I not caught him. He 
slowly aroused himself, but by the time he 
Tegained his power of speech he seemed to 
have grown ten years older. His eyes were 
large and wandering, lines appeared in his 
cheeks, and his head settled down between 
his shoulders. I did not think he was cow- 
4rdly, but that he was not so callous and 
wicked as I had supposed. 





He was totally undone; he trembled from 
his head to his feet, and his knees shook as 
if he were shuddering with the cold. 

I asked him the name of his confederate. 
He replied that it was Marshall. 

“ Please describe him.” 

After a moment he replied: 

“He is pretty tall, and he has white hair 
and beard, and a broad forehead.” 

“Ts he not pleasing in his manners? Has 
he not a fine address ? ” 

“ Y-yes, he talks like an angel.” 

“What were you about to do with the 
money that you hoped to get for that cross?” 

“Twas about to leave town. The affair 
will be known all over the city this evening. 
But you will return the cross to me?” 

This inquiry was excited and startlingly 
earnest. 

I shook my head. He burst into a torrent 
of prayers and entreaties, which I checked as 
soon as possible. I advised him to return to 
his office. 

“ Return to my office!” 

“Yes. But leavesit just before noon and 
go to the Albion, and sit in the parlor until I 
send for you.” 

“Until you send for me!” 

“Yes. And be sure that you do not at- 
tempt to run away meantime. You have stolen 
eighteen thousand dollars, have you not?” 

“T—I—perhaps.” 

“‘T suppose you have converted the com- 
pany’s bonds. Are the bonds to be had at a 


moment’s notice ?” 
He gazed at me for an instant, and then 


cried, in a loud voice that seemed to come 
from the very middle of his heart: 

“ They are to be had at a moment's notice. 
But who can want them?” 

If eyes can extort secrets, then a less ob- 
durate person than I would have told him all 
she knew, for his gaze seemed to penetrate 
my breast, so intense was it. 

But I was dumb. I had nothing more to 
ask. He was subdued by my (supposed) 
knowledge, and he called me a strange wom- 
an. He begged for the cross a second time, 
“ For,” he said, “it belongs to my sister.” 

“Then you stole it from her,” said I. 

He turned away his bead, and then mut- 
tered, half to himself: 

“One becomes capable of a great many 
things.” 

He departed a moment after, but I man- 
aged to impress him with the idea that he 
must not attempt flight. He promised me 
humbly that he would obey me, and that he 
would be found at the Albion at the hour I 
mentioned. He went away terror-stricken, 
and in great fear of me. 

He had not been gone ten minutes when a 
lady, heavily veiled, entered and approached 
me. 

She hastily uncovered her face. It was 
Miss Kingsford. She was pale and weary- 
looking. 

“T have not brought the cross,” she stam- 
mered. ; 

“ Do not feel troubled about it,” I replied, 
in a manner which banished her agitation at 
once. “ Perhaps we shall not need it. I will 
go with you, as a matter of form, to the Al- 
bion.” 





“That is, you will take me into custody,” 
she replied, with a sort of half laugh. 

“No, not that exactly, but I will go to see 
if something cannot be done to prevent too 
great a sacrifice on your part. Where is your 
brother ?” 

“Poor Allan!—I do not know. I—TI have 
not seen him to-day. Ah, if he knew what a 
storm was hanging over him!” 

I begged her to go into my private office, 
in the rear, and to rest there until the time 
should eome to visit the “ president.” 

She did as I wished, and she lay her tired 
head upon a heap of cushions that I arranged 
beside her upon a lounge. 

At half-past eleven we entered her coupé, 
which we found two blocks away, and drove 
to the place of meeting. 

The Albion was a small hotel, built of 
stone, and it was very old. Most of its win- 
dows were narrow, and its rooms dark and 
contracted. It was finely furnished, however, 
and it was much liked by fashionable people. 

We were shown toa parlor. Its windows 
looked upon a broad park, whose tall trees 
were moaning in the wind, and over whose 
ice-covered paths a few walkers were picking 
their ways. 

There was a bright fire in the grate. 

Miss Kingsford was exceedingly anxious, 
She showed me her wallet. It contained bank- 
notes of large denomination ; in all, eighteen 
thousand dollars. 

She sent to inquire if any one were await- 
ing her arrival. 

In a moment the “ president ” was ushered 
in. He was the man already described to me 
both by Miss Kingsford and her brother. His 
face wore an expression of profound sympathy. 
This vanished, however, when his eyes rested 
upon me. He looked annoyed, if not alarmed. 

Miss Kingsford (following my instructions) 
told him that I was her maid. 

He bowed, and then asked, with an eager- 
ness which he could not conceal (from me at 
least), if she “ had come prepared.” 

She replied in the affirmative. 

His delight gleamed out of his eyes and 
his mouth, as a fire gleams from between the 
bricks of a kiln. 

He offered her many consolations, and 
then approached the main subject once more. 

Miss Kingsford asked for a specification 
of the character of the property her brother 
had abstracted from the vaults of the com- 
pany. 

The man replied, in substance, that it 
consisted of ten one-thousand-dollar govern- 
ment bonds of the old issue of 65, numbered 
from such and such upward; five one-thou- 
sand-dollar bonds of the issue of ’67, and 
three of the issue of 68. I committed this 
statement to memory. 

The “ president” then went on, and made 
an elaborate statement —filled with all due 
expressions of sorrow and regret—of Kings- 
ford’s conduct, and ended by saying that time 
was pressing, and that, if Miss Kingsford 
would trust him, he would see that her fam- 
ily and her brother emerged from the dan- 
ger which imperiled their peace and integ- 
rity. 

“Wait a moment, please,” said I. “In- 
stead of being the president of the Trust 
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Company, are you notaclerk? Is not your 
name Marshall?” 

The man turned livid. 

I arose and went to a door which led to 
an adjoining apartment. Kingsford was there, 
pacing up and down, unconscious of the near 
presence of those who were interested in 





him. 

I beckoned to him. 

He stepped into the room. 

Each of the three people recoiled, with ex- 
pressions of profound consternation. They 
contemplated one another for a few seconds 
in dismayed silence. 

I must say that I felt very much like 
laughing. 

I finally addressed Marshall : 

“Your attempt to sell the secret of your 
confederate has failed. The money to re- 
purchase the bonds he took has been raised, 
but the money to replace those you have 
taken has not been raised.” I did not feel 
that I was venturing on dangerous ground, 
for it was too likely that Marshall, being a 
party to a felony, had also profited by it. 
‘You thought to make a good stroke by per- 
sonating to his unwary sister a grieved but 
kind-hearted superior, while you were in real- 
ity nothing more than a wretch who sought 
not only to grow rich on the wrongs commit- 
ted by him, but to cover him with so much 
shame—which the flight advised by you would 
have brought down—that his name would 
have been a perpetual suggestion of evil and 
reproach. You are a thousand times the 
criminal that he is, and I thank Heaven that 
you have been thrown in my way. I shall 
see that you are punished.” 

While uttering this piece of bombast, I 
fixed my eyes upon him, and then added, 
quietly : 

“You will be arrested to-morrow morn- 
ing.” 

He turned about and hastened to the 
door. I followed him. My private officer 
was in waiting. Marshall was seized the in- 
stant he passed into the hall, and was taken, 
as I had previously directed that he should 
be, to another and a more secluded part of 
the house, and was there kept under surveil- 
lance for an hour and a half. 

Having seen that he was secured and in- 
eapacitated from making any interruption, I 
returned to the brother and sister. 

Miss Kingsford was standing, with her 
face hidden in her hands, beside the mantel. 
Her brother, almost as breathless as a statue, 
stood near an opposite corner, with his face 
averted. 

“Mr, Kingsford,” said I, “you have been 
rescued from destruction; you were upon the 
verge of exposure. The delay of a few hours 
would have ruined you irredeemably, and the 
remainder of your life and of the lives of 
your relatives would have been made burden- 
some. You have been carried by your weak- 
ness within a short distance of all the perdi- 
tion that is afforded upon earth, and you have 
been insensibly drawn back by one hand. 
You now owe a great deal to that hand. You 
can now become upright. It has afforded 
you another opportunity to become true to 
yourself and to those whom you should love. 
Your sister robbed herself of all her posses- 














sions, in order that you might regain another 
foothold, and this after you have repeatedly 
deceived her and proved treacherous to those 
that believed in you. The great sum that 
will alone be sufficient to offset the amount 
you have stolen and squandered has been 
produced by her by the sale of her dresses, 
and by the pledge of her jewels to a pawn- 
broker. I am the pawnbroker.” 

Miss Kingsford sobbed violently ; ard her 
brother, overcome with his wretched reflec- 
tions, seemed to endeavor to hide himself be- 
hind himself. 

I went on with the speech I had pre- 
pared : 

“That you have been worse than useless 
in the world, must be evident to yourself as 
you review your life. It is plain, however, to 
me, that you have been a monster of ingrati- 
tude and cruelty. I know that you have dis- 
regarded the affections and rights of those 
who demanded respect from you. I know 
that you have frittered away your principles 
and your heart. I know that you have de- 
scended so low that you have become the 
confidant of thieves. I know that you have 
been capable of a degree of meanness that 
should condemn you to live away from man- 
kind altogether, as one unfit for its company. 
You robbed your affiancée of a diamond cross 
which your sister had loaned to her, and you 
endeavored to sell it to me, so that you might 
with the proceeds escape from the city, and 
avoid the consequences of your crimes. That 
cross, previous to this attempt of yours, was 
pledged to me by your sister for the purpose 
of raising enough money to save you from ex- 
posure and punishment. Here is the cross.” 

I produced it. 

The sister uttered a fresh cry of distress, 
and the brother was overwhelmed with re- 
morse. 

“ Yes,” cried I, “ you have done ill. You 
have accomplished nothing but to make your- 
self dreaded and feared by those that are up- 
right. You have permitted your fancies to 
become passions, and your passions to lead 
you to commit felonies. You have ap- 
proached very near to prison. At this mo- 
ment you deserve arrest, arraignment, trial, 
and condemnation. You should be rebuked 
by a judge in open court. You should be 
made infamous by the press. You should 
be clothed in the colored jacket of the con- 
vict, and you should be placed in a cell and 
be guarded by a man who would shoot you 
should you attempt to escape. Your heart 
should be tortured by the knowledge that 
you have broken the hearts of others. You 
should be weighed down by the belief that 
nothing is now due you but everlasting scorn. 
You should never have another moment of 
peace. You should spend the remainder of 
your life in sorrow and utter degradation. 
You should be wrapped up in the contempla- 
tion of your own sin, and the devastation 
that it has made.” (Kingsford was so agitated 
that the table upon which he leaned shook 
beneath his hand.) “ But how different is to 
be your fate! The crime that you have com- 
mitted is to be covered up. No one is to 
know of it. You are not to be challenged or 
disturbed. Your sister, by her energy and 
devotion, has screened you. You can walk, 














travel, receive and give respect, become hon- 
est at heart, love, marry, do any thing you 
like. There is no honor that you cannot 
gain, no satisfaction that you cannot earn, 
You are, in reality, born a second time. You 
are surrounded with happiness. All things 
contain joy for you. Every one is ready to 
treat you with affection.” 

I was interrupted here, said madam, by 
Kingsford, who suddenly hastened across the 
room to his sister, and seized her in his 
arms. He was overcome by emotion, and I 
am ashamed to say how much I was affected 
by his conduct toward her. He acted more 
like a lover than a brother, and he caressed 
her and bestowed upon her every mark of 
endearment. 

Well, and how did the matter end ? 

Kingsford repurchased the bonds with his 
sister’s money, and amended his accounts, 
and then left the office of the company, as he 
was bound to do. , 

And he became an honorable man ? 

Certainly. You forget my harangue. 

And Marshall ? 

I see that you forget the other harangue 
also. He did not wait to be arrested on the 
following morning, but he fled, leaving a de- 
ficit in his accounts which his bondsmen will 
not easily forget. I may say in addition that 
this diamond cross eventually found its way 
back to its owner. 

And about the owner, what of her? 

Oh, she remained beautiful until she mar- 
ried, when she became angelic. I think I 
could have been one of her friends had it not 
been for my family, my age, and the charae- 
ter of my business. But, as these three ob- 
stacles were too difficult to surmount, I had 
to content myself with the bouquets of flowers 
which she used to send me on the first day of 
each month. One cannot be intimate with a 
pawnbroker with impunity, for I have but to 
smile upon a lady to ruin her credit. My 
nod is a tremendous affair. 

Apert F, Wester. 
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IL—MATCH-MAKERS. 
ARRIAGE, as at present managed, is 
so much of an experiment that the 
person undertaking to bring it about neces- 
sarily assumes great responsibility. Senti- 
mentalists like to talk of the matches made 
in heaven. Many of these confronting us on 
earth are so ill made as to reflect little eredit 
on the place of their supposititious origi». 
Heaven, it is to be suspected, is a false as- 
cription for what, in most cases, is merely 
human and very fallible agency. Men and 
women, even when left to themselves, have 
little difficulty in perpetrating serious conju 
gal blunders. For these they Should have 
themselves alone to blame. If they fail of 
discreet election, the cause of failure should 
be sought within; and to be honestly 80 
sought, they must direct their own destiny. 
How few there are who do, however! 
One would think since marriage chiefly, if 
not exclusively, concerns the persons entering 
into it, that they would be permitted to exer 
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cise their own judgment in such regard. But 
they are not. As a rule, all their relatives, 
friends, and ordinary acquaintances, are more 
active, more outwardly interested, than the 
contracting parties. This activity and inter- 
est, though often commendable, are oftener 
impertinent and pragmatic. Relatives and 
friends cannot well be indifferent to so mo- 
mentous a matter as the nuptials of those 
they esteem and cherish; but ordinary ac- 
quaintances have no call for the solicitude 
they affect—wherefore, perhaps, they affect 
so much. 

Certain minds, especially feminine ones, 
seem to have a constitutional belief that the 
majority of men and women are unable to 
marry properly without their aid. They are 
constantly acting on this belief, appointing 
themselves emissaries of Juno, ministers of 
Hymen. Benevolence may prompt them to 
this at first, though by indulgence a habit is 
fixed, and the habit ultimately becomes a 
passion. These are professfonal match-mak- 
ers. They never see a bachelor or maiden, a 
widower or widow, without feeling an urgent 
desire to change his or her celibate condi- 
tion. Neither he nor she, in their opinion, 
ought to be consulted about thechange. Few 
mortals—thus they reason—know what is 
best for them: such knowledge is generally 
reserved for outsiders, whose discernment 
should be clear because disconnected from 
the sympathies or affections. They have a 
vague apprehension, in opposition to Malthus, 
and the demonstrated facts, that the planet 
will cease to be peopled, unless they lend 
themselves indirectly to the cause of propa- 
gation. The first duty of both sexes is, as 
they conceive, to marry and be married—not 
once only, but as often as is legally possible. 
You cannot make them see that they are lia- 
ble to error ; that many things are needful to 
matrimony ; that the wisest course is to let 
the delicate question arrange and answer it- 
self. 

The masculine match-maker is rare; yet 
he exists. He never has the tact, energy, 
perseverance, and ingenuity, of his feminine 
fellow. He confines himself mostly to the 
practical, and his own sex; deals largely in 
his counsels with facts and figures, and adroit- 
ly, perchance unconsciously, misrepresents 
them. He is invariably a husband, and he 
never tires of making this statement—as if 
there were nothing else than his word to show 
for it. Any objections which may be offered 
he is ready to overcome. If a bachelor put 
forward poverty, he is told, in the face of the 
plainest arithmetic, that two can live as 
cheaply as one; no reference being made to 
the corollary that one and one in conjugal 
circumstances commonly make three, four, 
five, or six. Having been for some time a 
spouse, he is presumed to know of what he 
speaks; nevertheless, he speaks untruth. 
Only in certain conditions, rather exceptional 
than otherwise, can one person subsist for 
the same price as two. In these days matri- 
mony is likely to more than double expenses. 
Howbeit, when the exact contrary is affirmed 
by those who have had experience, it is not 
strange if the falsehood is credited. If the 
bachelor should say that he is unacquainted 


| match-maker immediately proposes to intro- 
| duce him to a score of girls, so full of physi- 
cal, mental, and social perfections that they 
might be thought to have had their birth in a 
contemporaneous romance. 

There is Clara, for example. She is a 
charming creature, abounding in sweetness 
and beauty as a rose itself. She has no 
money, to be sure; but she is better than a 
fortune to any man. 

Jane is not so lovely in person as she 
might be, albeit she is a pattern for her sex, 
modest, discreet, generous, high-minded. En- 
tirely domestic, she would render the hum- 
blest home happy; would consecrate herself 
to wifely duties. 

Kate is simply magnificent, a trifle for- 
ward, mayhap, because she has been so much 
flattered and petted, but loyal and loving at 
heart, replete with superb possibilities. She 
is the kind of woman whose affection, once 
fixed, knows no shadow of turning, who loves 
once and forever. 

In this sort of recommendation, however, 
the masculine match-maker is not an adept. 
He bestows on it little insistence, being con- 
scious that it is an intrenchment on the femi- 
nine domain. As has been said, facts and 
figures, or a misrepresentation of them, are 
his specialty, and he never feels quite secure 
while dealing with sentiment. He is skilled 
in spreading a mist over the inevitable, and 
in disposing of unwelcome particulars by 
pleasant generalizations. What he is igno- 
rant of he asserts with dogmatism; what he 
cannot even guess at he predicts with com- 
placent rashness, as befits the foolhardy mor- 
tal who advises marriage on abstract princi- 
ples. 

The true and temperamental match-maker 
is feminine. She seldom bungles, seldom gets 
put into quandaries from which she is unable 
to extricate herself. She instinctively avoids 
facts, or their semblance, for she feels she is 
not quite at home with them. Sensibility and 
idealization are her forte. Like an expert 
captain, she frequently succeeds by masking 
her designs; brings that to pass which she 
appears to oppose. Secretly she selects the 
twain she intends for one another; brings 
them together as if by accident; leaves them 
alone with deep premeditation ; comes in and 
goes out at the right moment; introduces 
favorable circumstances; prepares surprises ; 
arranges emotional dénotiments. So permeated 
is she with the desire of joining them in wed- 
lock that she takes no time to consider whether 
they are mutually adapted or not. Once unit- 
ed, she imagines they will adjust themselves 
by some unknown law that creates harmony 
from disharmony, converts antipathy into sym- 
pathy. But the question of their agreement, 
of their happiness, is remote, altogether sec- 
ondary, in her opinion. She fancies she is 
responsible for nothing except their marriage. 
Having achieved that, her task is discharged ; 
Fate must provide the rest. The addition of 
another pair to the bead-roll of matrimony is 
a glorious triumph, always to be counted to 
her advantage. 

Why it should be, what merit there is in 
hymeneal meddlesomeness, precedent or logic 
would be puzzled to show. Still, such is her 





with anybody whom he wants to wed, the ; 


belief, and the belief is ineradicable. She 





fancies she has a vocation to slip the matri- 
monial noose about the necks of her acquaint- 
ances, and she is not content unless she can 
do so periodically. When she hears that 
anybody has been married without her manipu- 
lation or maneeuvring, she feels hurt, wronged 
in some mysterious way, and resolves to make 
amends for her loss by never permitting the 
slightest opportunity to slip thereafter. 

The feminine match-maker has no regular 
method; she varies her process according to 
the emergency. To keep her connubial mo- 
tive concealed often requires more delicacy 
and ingenuity than she can master. More- 
over, it is prone to imperil the prosperity of 
her issue; she must have recourse, therefore, 
to directer management. After putting two 
persons into nuptial nomination, and arrang- 
ing their convention, she confers with them 
apart; sounds them for their thoughts, feel- 
ings, and opinions, respecting one another. 

She mentions to Mr. Jones, as if casually, 
that Miss Brown is very amiable and engag- 
ing; so simple and unobtrusive, too, in mind 
and manner, that one must know her intimate- 
ly to appreciate her. She cannot avoid no- 
ticing that the young lady has been much im- 
pressed by him; that she evinces a decided 
partiality for his company, which he should 
deem complimentary, for her taste and dis- 
crimination have always been subjects of re- 
mark. In the society of Miss Brown she does 
not hesitate to praise Mr. Jones; to intimate 
that he has talked of the lady incessantly 
since last they met, and that he is manifestly 
smitten. 

Thus are the first seeds sown, and they 
rapidly germinate under the fostering care of 
the conjugal agriculturist. At the end of a 
few weeks, or months at farthest, she has 
brought the couple to believe, by cunningly 
administering to the vanity of each, that they 
are genuinely in love with one another. She 
ought to be aware that, soon after they are 
united, they will be likely to discover their 
mistake, and jar and clash until divorce or 
death relieves them. But what of that? Is 
it not one more marriage? Is it not another 
chaplet laid upon the brow of the social in- 
triguer ? 

Hardly has she observed Mr. Markwell 
and Miss Showmuch in conversatien, than she 
determines to wed them, if possible. Her 
natural insight may tell her they are antip- 
odes; that they can no more mingle than oil 
and water. But, then, if she should have the 
good luck to hide’ this fact from both until 
they have taken the desperate step, what a 
victory for her! The very difficulty of the 
enterprise whets her ardor. Discarding the 
thought of what they must suffer, she remem- 
bers only what satisfaction she shall enjoy. 
While they are waging domestic wars, she is 
intent on new triumphs—new slaughters of 
individual peace, new creations of the bitter- 
est disappointments, new blastings of sacred 
expectations. 

The match-maker would seem to be malig- 
nant, at least criminally heedless of the hap- 
piness of her neighbors. . She is not neces- 
sarily either one or the other; she is, general- 
ly, but unmindful of the danger and difficulty 
of her self-appointed work. She fails to com- 
prehend human nature; has no suspicion of 
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the requirement of the individual. Because 
marriage often brings comfort, mutual con- 
tentment, the best that life has to offer, she 
thinks, without thinking, that it always does 
80, irrespective of the conditions under which 
it is contracted. Experience teaches her noth- 
ing. If ber own nuptial experiment has been 
unfortunate, she imagines another will be 
fortunate. If she has drawn a prize in her 
connubial lottery, she fondly believes there 


Before criticising others, it is well to re- 
flect if we be not obnoxious to criticism our- 
selves. Because this is well, it is rare. They 
who are quickest to detect motes in the 
eyes of their neighbors are the least con- 
scious of beams in their own. Men loudest 
in condemnation of henpecked husbands usu- 
ally have worse faults than these can be just- 
ly charged with. The condemners are apt to 
possess positive failings, while the condemned 
P negative ones. He who is in con- 





are scarcely any blanks. She is 
tiously wrong-minded. By trying to do good, 
she does incalculable harm. By seeking to 
sow the wheat of happiness, she sows the 
tares of misery, and she remains in ignorance 
in that she gathers not the harvest. Let her 
bear this in memory: If a man and woman 
cannot discover in one another sufficient rea- 
son for marriage, it is not probable that a 
third person can make the discovery they 
should make for themselves, Let those who 
fail to detect sufficient cause for conjunction 
remain apart, or tarry for a later opportunity ! 

If professional match-makers could see 
half of the wretchedness they have engen- 
dered by misdirected zeal, they would be over- 
whelmed with regret, suffused with repent- 
ance. They would take no further risks in 
the peace of others—they would be humbly 
thankful if they had themselves escaped the 
biting woe of a bad selection. Every man 
should do his own marrying, as he must do 
his own dying. The difference between the 
two often is, that in death his troubles end ; 
in marriage they have only begun. 


IIL—HENPECKED HUSBANDS. 


Men governed by their wives were objects 
of satire and ridicule long before the time of 
Aristophanes. Whether belonging to the 
past or present, they are invariably rep- 
resented as wretched fellows, destitute of 
a scintilla of character, dignity, or worth. 
Mercilessly treated by writers and gossips, 
they are universally placed in the lowest 
scale of humanity. A man without will of 
his own, altogether subservient to anybody, 
regardless of sex, cannot be estimable or in- 
teresting, be his surroundings what they 
may. But such a man is much less common 
than is thought, and he who is called hen- 
pecked is frequently the opposite of con- 
temptible. 

The husband may be unduly under the in- 
fluence of his spouse, not from inherent weak- 
ness, but from excessive tenderness. He may 
be so strong, and so conscious of his strength, 
as to be indifferent to her encroachments—un- 
mindful of her tantrums. He may relish peace 
so keenly that he is willing to yield to her in 
all minor, even in some important matters, in 
order to preserve the condition he so fully 
enjoys. He may be so occupied with large 
concerns as to despise domestic or ordinary 
affairs, and be careless of intrenchment on 
his marital prerogative. However moved by 
‘such considerations, he gets no credit for 
them. On the contrary, his forbearance and 
patience are ascribed to fatuity of will and 
poverty of nature. His descriers, unable to 
appreciate any high motive, account for his 
visible lack by what they find in themselves, 
and hold him, therefore, in sovereign disdain. 





stant apprehension lest his wife shall gain 
the ascendency, lest his authority shall not 
be properly recognized, is more likely to be 
weak, empty, and conceited, than he who is 
without such apprehension. The fellow, par- 
tial to vaporizing of the control of his house- 
hold—of his supremacy in it—is, in nineteen 
cases out of twenty, a sorry swaggerer, a 
roaring lion among lambs. Meek and mild 
enough in presence of his own sex, who 
would resent his blustering, he makes up for 
his compulsory restraint by playing Parolles 
before women. True character and courage 
scorn self-advertisement ; most of all where 
there is no occasion for their assertion. Fee- 
ble-minded husbands alone live in dread of 
being henpecked. Those of a robuster sort 
feel no anxiety on a subject so insignificant. 
Henpecked is an indefinite adjective. 
Where loyalty and tenderness end, and hen- 
pecking begins, would be differently judged 
by different persons. There are lieges, and 
not a few, who imagine that they should nev- 
er take counsel or yield to the opinion of 
their wives; that they should stand on a 
pedestal to be worshiped and obeyed; that 
their behests are not to be questioned. They 
believe that men are sadly henpecked who 
regard marriage as a spiritual partnership in 


which both husband and wife should be uni- 


formly gentle, considerate, and affectionate. 
“ A man is a map,” they say, “ and a woman 
a woman.” After they have uttered this with 
unction, they fancy the question to be ex- 
hausted. They have no clear conception of 
their words, although they wish to declare 
that the equality of the sexes consists in a 
man doing whatever he wants to do, and in a 
woman refraining from every thing to which 
he objects. He who thinks otherwise is 
assuredly under feminine dominion; and to 
be under feminine dominion is an ideal de- 
gradation. The husband who treats his 
wife as every wife ought to be treated is hen- 
pecked. 

The term is applied indiscriminately to 
any man that shows genuine respect for his 
family, or strives to fill his home with sweet- 
ness and sanctity. The confirmed tippler, 
spending his nights in bar-rooms, scoffs at his 
temperate and domestic neighbor as a ninny 
under petticoat government. He is not to be 
reduced to subjection by woman’s threats, nor 
to be cajoled, by woman’s tears. He is his 
own master, and he wants everybody so to 
understand. Henpecking is not for him: 
he put a stop to that long ago. If he sees 
fit to get drunk, he will get drunk—as any 
husband not henpecked will exercise the right 
to do. 

The born loafer affects to pity his indus- 
trious acquaintances who, as he affirms, keep 
their noses down to the grindstone for the 




















sake of their family. They have no leisure,. 


no freedom ; they are slaves; they have not a 
spark of manhood in their souls; they fear 
their wives’ frown as a spaniel fears a whip; 
in a word, they are henpecked. 

By the iteration of the elastic dissyllable, 
domiciliary barbarians and outlaws try to re- 
store themselves, in others’ eyes, to civility and 
decency. They are grateful to the lexicon for 
furnishing it, since, deprived of its aid, they 


; would be hard pressed for excuses for their 


own unworthiness. 

It is not pretended that all faithful hus- 
bands are called henpecked on account of 
their faithfulness; but there is reason to. 
believe the taunting term is oftenest heard 
from lips soiled by dissipation and unsa- 
vory speech. Men that cleave to duty, that 
take broad views, that know the touch of 
charitableness, fail to regard the most obvi- 
ously-henpecked as grievous offenders. Hen- 
peckedness, in its worst form, is merely a 
defect, and negative withal. It is an error 
leaning to virtue’s side, a surrender of ego- 
tism, an excess of esteem, a supreme con- 
scientiousness warped by self-distrust. So 
far from being incompatible with kindly and 
generous qualities, it is usually found in their 
company, even stimulated by their associa- 
tion. A weakness it undeniably is; but so 
gentle a weakness should be benevolently 
considered, without disseverance from its 
amiable surroundings. Because it is a 
weakness, masculine judgment, almost «lways 
harsh, counts it darker than a sin, deep as 
a disgrace. We are, it is true, more ashamed 
of our weaknesses than of our vices; but 
this simply proves that our self-love excels 
our morality. 

Henpecked husbands are infinitely less in 
number than cock-cowed wives, though these 
are so rarely mentioned that a word must be 
coined for their behoof. Every cock-cowed 
wife has, of necessity, a tyrant for a hus- 
band ; and between a tyrannic and henpecked 
husband there can be no choice. The former 
is inevitably coarse, selfish, brutal in spirit, 
however he may labor to hide the fact by 
chosen words or mimicking manners. Many 
men who would not touch a woman save with 
gentleness, hesitate not to strike her witha 
speech, or stab her with asneer. The vulgarest. 
craven might be bold enough to slap the face 
of him who lifts his hand against a woman; 
and yet they that style themselves honorable 
and chivalrous, frequently visit her with 
treatment crueler than blows. Tyrant hus- 
bands are seldom discovered—is it because 
their superabundance renders only the unty- 
rannical conspicuous ?—more seldom recog- 
nize themselves, albeit he who is a tyrant 
without knowing it is besotted in despotism. 
The reason that they lie perdu is traceable to 
their arrogance. The density of their ego- 
tism hides, the magnanimity of woman pro- 
tects them. She is not accustomed to their 
assumptions and exactions, and in her sad 
self-depreciation she frequently imagines vi- 
rility and autocracy to be concomitant. If 
she once avow this fallacy, they will be sure 
to pronounce it pure logic, and laud her for 
her acumen. 

It is so easy to lord it over a woman, 
struggling with softness within, besieged by 
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circumstance without, that no manly man 
would, consciously, enact the unequal part. 
Unconsciously, it is his favorite rdle > only at 
intervals is his suspicion awakened that he 
is a Drawcansir of the drawing-room, a Boba- 
dil of the boudoir. Should his suspicion 
amount to conviction, he is covered with mor- 
tification, and resolves thereafter to show his 
prowess in a field whence contest is not ban- 
ished. Would that man might oftener detect 
his despotic disposition, and carry it where 
rugged opposition might effect itscure! Illu- 
mination of the ampler sort is needed for the 
fair disclosure; and the few to whom it 
omes, should bless their fortune. It is 
questionable if men of lofty character and 
ideal tendency would not, were election im- 
perative, prefer to be ranked rather among 
the henpecked than the tyrants. Those 
would, at worst, be mildly dominated; and 
the domination would not be irksome, be- 
«ause they who bear it would be mindful that 
it could be readily overthrown. These would 
be deteriorated by growing selfishness, stulti- 
fied by the license of conceit. Those would 
‘be comforted by the thought that the chains 
they wear were wrought from flowers; that 
the annoyances they endure must have the 
ending of a comedy. These would be can- 
kered by the base habit they indulge, and 
be stung some time with the memory that 
they had struck away the clinging hands of 
love. 

Every government is more or less a gy- 
nocracy, notwithstanding the withholding of 
feminine suffrage. Every man, if he rise to 
genuine manhood, is some time or other un- 
der the rule of women; the some time or 
other frequently including the better part of 
his life. If he must be so subiected—and he 
usually refuses not to be—it is well his sub- 
jecter should be his wife, since her interest 
is his, and she can hardly lead him so far 
astray that he may not woo her back by 
sweetness and sincerity. Why should hen- 
pecked be applied to marriage alone, as 
though there were a stigma in any large con- 
cession to her who is its undisputed queen ? 
Romancers and poets paint in golden hues the 
enslavement of lovers, and the world reads 
‘them with eager approval. The bard is not 
yet born that has sung the glories of hen- 
‘pecked husbands, who merit more admiration 
and sympathy than they get—if for no other 
Teason, for their radiant rarity. Illustrious 
characters, innumerable heroes, have been 
chronicled as henpecked ; and yet their hen- 
peckedness has not hurt their fame, nor in- 
terfered with their idealization. Tyrant 
lieges always stain a life they may otherwise 
have ennobled, dash with contempt such 
veneration as they may have evoked. 

Of the henpecked, there is always hope ; 
for the tyrant, there is danger of despair. 
One usually has the elements of goodness 
and generosity ; the other is likely to be fixed 
in sordidness and insensibility. Henpecked- 
Tess is, after all, more an echo than a voice ; 
a figment than a reality; a suspicion than a 
truth. If the cock-cowell wives could but 
tell their story, would not many of their hus- 
bands beg to be named among the henpecked 
for very shame ? 

Junius Henrt Browne. 





COMETS. 


LD Leonard Digges, in his “ Prognosti- 

cations for 1556,” tells us that “ com- 

etes signifie corruptions of the ayre. They 

are signs of earthquakes, of warres, of chan- 

gying kyngdomes, great dearthe of corne, 
yea a common death of man and beast.” 

Quite up to the middle of the eighteenth 
century, similar ideas regarding these strange 
visitors were universally held in Europe. 
They were hardly supposed to be the legiti- 
mate objects of research, and we accordingly 
have singularly few accurate descriptions of 
the earlier ones which were visible in Europe. 
The Chinese, however, if they knew very lit- 
tle about them, still catalogued their places 
among the fixed stars with great assiduity, 
so that we frequently owe all our knowledge 
of an ancient comet to the patience of the 
Chinese astronomer-royals (for there were al- 
ways two of them, He and Ho). 

The record of Man-tuan-lin, which con- 
tains an account of comets visible in China 
between the years 611 B. c. and 1640 a. p., 
has lately become accessible through the 
translation by Dr. Williams, late Secretary 
of the Royal Astronomical Society. Astron- 
omers have assiduously collected all refer- 
ences in classic literature to appearances in 
the sky which might have been comets, and 
the number of such objects is about five hun- 
dred, which, with the three hundred known 
comets, makes eight hundred: thus Kepler 
is partly justified in his saying that “there 
are more comets in the sky than fish in the 
ocean,” particularly if we consider that a 
comet, to have a place in one of the ancient 
records, must have been at least as bright as 
the comet of Coggia, which we see every 
evening in our northwestern sky, and when 
we further remember that, for every one as 
bright as this, there are probably fifty which 
are only visible in the telescope. In fact, 
nearly every year six or eight telescopic com- 
ets are found by various observers, while a 
brilliant comet comes not more than once in 
a decade, on the average. 

These telescopic comets were physically 
of little interest until lately. They usually 
consist of a nucleus more or less bright, sur- 
rounded by a globular mist or nebulous mass, 
which is generally extremely faint. No 
amount of telescopic scrutiny will reveal 
more than the bald fact of their existence, 
and the secret of their physical structure was 
a kind of astronomical oyster which it re- 
mained for spectrum analysis to open. 

Nevertheless, astronomers were assiduous 
in searching for them and in computing their 
orbits, and they have been rewarded by the 
finding of some very interesting objects of 
this class. 

We may say, as a general rule, that comets 
move in an orbit of which the shape is nearly 
parabolic. Of two hundred and thirty-nine 
comets whose orbits had been accurately as- 
signed up to 1866, one hundred and seventy- 
eight moved in parabolas, five in hyperbolas, 
which differed little from a parabola, and 
fifty-six in ellipses. 

It is the comets which move in ellipses 


which are peculiarly interesting, for, from the ! 





nature of the ellipse, which is a closed curve, 
a comet of such an orbit must be a member 
of our own system, and such a one, once dis- 
covered, we expect to see again. The comet 
which moves in a parabola comes into the 
system, moves rapidly through it, and, cir- 
cling round the sun, leaves us forever—unless, 
indeed, it is caught by some of the exterior 
planets, and, by the virtue of their attrac- 
tion, has its orbit changed to an ellipse. 

Of the fifty-six comets with elliptic orbits 
(periodic comets), nineteen are well known, 
and these have returned to us obedient to the 
law of their motion; two of them (Encke’s 
and Halley’s) have returned each no less than 
sixteen times. 

The two comets last named are of exceed- 
ing interest. All Europe was, in 1680, in ex- 
actly the state of mind which Master Digges 
has described so well: a comet was “a cor- 
ruption of the ayre,” a thing of evil omen. 

In 1680 appeared a magnificent comet, 
which was an object of the greatest fear and “ 
wonder. In 1684 Newton published his 
“ Principia,” in which he discussed the orbits 
of comets in general, and particularly the 
orbit of this comet, according to his general 
method. 

Halley, who was then a young student of 
astronomy, was led, by the reading of the 
“ Principia,” to the examination of the orbits 
of several previously-recorded comets, and 
his labor and genius were rewarded by the 
grand discovery that the comet of 1682 had 
previously been seen in 1607, and, even be- 
fore that, in 1531. Hence he concluded that 
its period was in the neighborhood of seventy- 
five years, and he predicted its return in 
1758. 

This was a great step in advance ; for, if 
a comet were simply a body amenable to the 
ordinary laws of the planets, its terror was 
removed. Then, again, this prediction was 
a great step for astronomy, showing as it did 
that the science was gradually acquiring cer- 
tainty and confidence. 

Halley at first inferred that, as the comet 
of 1682 had appeared seventy-five and a half 
years previously, so it would return seventy- 
five and a half years from that time. But if 
it were to be regarded, so far as its relations 
to the laws of motion went, as a planetary 
body, why, then, it must be subject to per- 
turbations, produced by neighboring bodies, 
just as planets are. So that he was led to re- 
examine his calculations, and to compute the 
perturbations produced by Jupiter. From all 
considerations he assigned the end of 1758 or 
the beginning of 1759 as the epoch of its re- 
appearance. 

The great fame of Halley caused his pre- 
diction to be received with wide-spread inter- 
est, and, as the time of its predicted reap- 
pearance approached, expectation was at its 
height, more particularly because a great 
French geometer, Clairaut, had reéxamined 
Halley’s orbit, and had assigned April 13, 
1759, as the day of its nearest approach to 
the sun. 

It was, in fact, seen on Christmas-day, 
1758, and its perihelion passage was on 
March 12, 1759, one month earlier than the 
predicted time. 

This was, indeed, a great triumph for sci- 
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ence and for intelligence, and the verification 
of the prediction was as close as the state of 
knowledge permitted. © 

The problem of the determination of the 
orbit of a comet has been the engrossing sub- 
ject of thought of all the great geometers 
from Newton down, Euler, Clairaut, La- 
place, Lagrange, Olbers, Gauss, and Bessel, 
have reduced the formule to the most com- 
pendious form, and have provided extended 
and convenient tables for facilitating the 
computation. 

As soon as three observations have been 
made of its right ascension and north-polar 
distance (the two coérdinates which determine 
its apparent place in the heavens), the labor 
of a few hours will give us the elements of its 
orbit; and a few hours more will give an 
ephemeris which shall tell us where to look 
for it during its entire apparition. 

In Halley’s time this was all different, and 
calculations which now require minutes then 
demanded days. 

But, if the difficulty of making the pre- 
diction was enormous, the wonder of its ac- 
complishment was no less remarkable, while 
nowadays an astronomical prediction is re- 
ceived calmly, and its fulfillment is a matter 
of course. 

Hind, of England, has shown that comets 
recorded in the Chinese annals and in classic 
literature were identical with Halley’s comet, 
and he has fully identified its appearances 
from 11 B. c. to 989 a. p. 

In 1066, the year of the conquest of Eng- 
land by William of Normandy, a great comet 
appeared, which it would have been impossi- 
ble to identify had it not been for the patience 
of Ho and He, who recorded its progress 
among the fixed stars from day to day, and 
Man-tuan-lin has preserved their record. 

It was undoubtedly Halley’s comet, and it 
was of marvelous size; for, if we are to be- 
lieve the old chroniclers, its tail extended far 
across the sky, and its nucleus was as large 
as the full moon. 

By means of such old chronicles this re- 
markable body has been traced for seventeen 
appearances, at intervals of seventy-five years, 
and we may safely predict that it will be 
punctual to its next appearance in 1912. 


Another periodic comet of even greater ; 


importance is Encke’s, which was discovered 
by Pons in 1818. If it had soon disappeared, 
it is very likely we should have known but 
little of it; but, fortunately, it was visible for 
seven weeks, and during that time a long 
series of observations were obtained. These 
Encke undertook to discuss accurately, and 
he soon found that no parabolic orbit could 
satisfy all the observations. He continued 
his investigation according to the new and 
elegant methods of Gauss, and was rewarded 
by the discovery that the comet was a peri- 
odie one, revolving in a little more than three 
years. 

It then became important to know if it 
had ever before been seen, and a search 
showed that at least three former comets 
might have been previous appearances of the 
one under consideration. To settle this, it 
was necessary to compute the perturbations 
of this comet by the principal planets as far 
back as 1786; and, upon doing this, his sus- 








picion of identity was completely verified. ! at some general conclusions reached by older 


Its successive returns were predicted and ob- 
served in 1822, 1825, 1829, 1832, 1835, and 
1838. In 1838 Encke first brought to notice 
a fact which had occupied his thoughts for 
many years. The orbit of this comet was ac- 
curately known, the influence of the planets 
was carefully taken into account, and yet its 
period of revolution always differed from 
Encke’s calculation by about two hours. When 
he first discovered its elliptic orbit, its time 
of revolution was 1,213 days; but, in 1838, 
its periodic time was but 1,211.1 days. Why 
was this? Encke was led to the belief that 
the comet was moving through space filled 
with highly-attenuated ether, which acted as 
a resisting medium, and his investigation bears 
out that belief. 

Researches on other comets have not 
shown the same influence, and it may be re- 
garded as one of the open questions of theo- 
retical astronomy whether a resisting medium 
fills all space, or whether it is practically void. 
Encke’s comet has continued to be observed, 
and a full investigation of its orbit is now be- 
ing made. ‘ 

Two other of the periodic comets are of 
interest for different reasons. Lexell’s comet 
(discovered in 1770) was speeding on its way 
toward the sun, when it arrived at the neigh- 
borhood of Jupiter. The immense mass of 
this planet produced the most disastrous effect 
on the plans of his light neighbor, and for 
four months the comet was held among and 
near the four satellites of Jupiter; then it was 
released, and went its way with a new orbit 
ready made. 

But the remarkable fact in this connection 
is that the satellites of Jupiter were not in 
the least disturbed by the presence of the 
comet. No observation, however nice, could 
show a perceptible change in their motions, 
and our only inference is that the mass of 
this comet, and presumably of all comets, is 
extremely minute. We may perhaps say that 
the whole of Donati’s splendid comet (1858) 
might be put in a tea-chest, perhaps even in 
a snuff-box. 

Biela’s periodic comet was the victim of 
internal dissension, as Lexell’s had been of 
outward violence. 

It had been obediently making its revolu- 
tions from 1772 to 1845 every seven years; 
but, in 1845, its circular shape began to be 
elongated, and, in eleven days from the time 
when the elongation commenced, a complete 
separation of the comet into two parts was 
effected. Three months after, the two comets 
(as the comet of Blela had now become) were 
at a distance of one hundred and fifty thou- 
sahd miles from each other, and at about that 
distance they traveled on till their disappear- 
ance. 

In 1852 (the next return), the two comets 
were at a distance from each other of a mill- 
ion and a quarter miles. 

In 1859, the comet was unfavorably situ- 
ated for observation; and in 1866 it was not 
seen, nor in 1873. It was indeed supposed to 
have been seen at Madras, but it is now be- 
lieved not to have been Biela’s. 

Before we give some account of what the 
very modern astronomy, theoretical and prac- 
tical, has taught us of comets, let us glance 





astronomers. 

One of the most obvious questions is, Do 
comets shine by their own light, or do they 
simply reflect the light of the sun, like the 
moon? If they are lighted as the moon is, 
then their auclei should exhibit phases as the 
comets circle about the sun. It has been 
held by good observers, Cassini, Cacciatore, 
and others, that such phases have been seen; 
but, on the whole, the evidence is rather 
against the supposition. The Astronomer 
Royal of England, however, maintains that 
his researches on Donati’s comet (1858) show 
that its ¢ai/, at least, shines truly by reflected 
light. 

With regard to this question, which is an 
interesting one, we have further evidence. 
We know that if a comet shines by reflected 
light from the sun, it should increase in 
brightness in a regular way, depending both 
on its distance from the sun and from the 
earth. Several comets have been photomet- 
rically examined for the purpose of settling 
this question ; and, in the case of the great 
comet of 1861, at least (and, perhaps, also in 
that of Comet III., 1860), decided differences 
between actual and theoretical brilliancy were 
manifest. 

Whatever the source of light, it is at least 
certain that it must be in some cases intense, 
for there are several instances recorded in 
which a comet has been visible in broad day- 
light. In fact, the great comet of 1843 was 
seen in Palermo when it was only one and 
one-half degrees from the sun. That is, it 
was only distant from the border of the sun 
by two and one-third diameters of the sun 
itself, and this was seen at noonday. Several 
comets of this century have been seen in the 
telescope by daylight, as those of 1847, 1853, 
and 1858, bnt none have been so brilliant as 
the splendid comet of 1843. 

As there have been so many comets ob- 
served, it has been attempted to discover if 
any law could be determined according to 
which the direction of the tail of a comet 
could be predicted. In general, we may say 
that the tail of a comet will lie in the plane 
of its orbit, and that it will point to a place 
in the heavens exactly opposite to that of the 
sun, as seen from the comet itself. But the 
exceptions to these two rules are numerous, 
particularly to the last one. By an extensive 
examination of comets, Winnecke has shown 
that in the greater number of cases the axis 
of the tail lies in or very near to the plane of 
the orbit ; and we have many cases where the 
tails of comets have been pointed at large 
angles to the line joining sun and comet, and 
a few cases where the tail has even pointed 
at (toward) the sun. The comet of 1824 had 
two tails (four and seven degrees long, re 
spectively), which made an angle of one hun- 
dred and sixty degrees with each other, and 
similar phenomena have been observed in the 
comet of 1864 (IV.), ete. . 

We have every reason to believe that the 
tails of comets are conical in shape, since 
they almost invariably appear brighter st 
their boundary than in their axes, which is 
precisely the appearance of a luminous body 
of conical shape. A good illustration of this 
may be had by fixing a slender knitting- 
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’ 
needle by one end, and giving it a little im- 
pulse; its rotation makes a hollow cone, the 
centre line of which appears luminous, while 
the borders are quite bright. 

What the tails of our comets are made 
of, we did not know until recently, and it 
may be we do not know now. That it is not 
of very solid stuff, we may know, for, in all 
probability, our earth passed through the tail 
of the great comet of 1861. From the re- 
searches of Hind, it appears that, if the earth 
was not actually in the tail of this comet on 
the 30th of June, 1861, it certainly was in a 
region through which the tail had recently 
passed, and which was probably filled with 
cometary matter. Several circumstances lead 
us to believe that Hind’s inference was cor- 
rect; and it is an interesting fact that, after 
having passed through such a brilliant object 
as the tail was (admitting Hind’s conclu- 
sions), we have to carefully examine our expe- 
riences to see if any thing unusual happened! 
For all that most of us know, we might be 
habitual residents of the tail of some comet, 
and never be the wiser. 

This comet was so brilliant that De La 
Rue attempted to photograph it, but the at- 
tempt was a complete failure, the actinic 
power of the rays being much too little to 
affect even the most sensitive photographic 
film. 

The great comet of Donati (1858) was 
one of the most splendid which we have ever 
had, and this, as well as the fine comet of 
1811, is probably periodic. It may be inter- 
esting to know that the periodic times of 
these two comets are about two thousand 
and three thousand years respectively. 

It may be of some interest to give the 
dimensions of a few of the best-known com- 
ets, in order that we may realize to some 
extent the peculiar conditions of their ex- 
istence. 

For example, Donati’s comet had a nucleus 
5,600 miles in diameter (two and one-half 
times as great as the moon’s), while the comet 
of 1806 had a nucleus only thirty miles 
through ; the length of the tails, too, vary in 
the same way from 19,000,000 miles (comet 
of 1744) to 42,000,000 (Donati’s), and even 
to 200,000,000 (comet of 1843). 

We have seen how Halley calculated the 
orbit of the comet of 1607, and found it to 
be the same as the orbit of that of 1682. His 
very obvious logic was, Here is the comet of 
1607, which moves in a certain plane and 
Passes through a certain point of its orbit 
every seventy-five years ; then, again, here is 
the comet of 1682, which moves in precisely 
the same plane, taking seventy-five years for 
a revolution, and which was in the same po- 
sition in 1607 as the comet of that year. 
Therefore, said Halley, the two comets are 
one and the same body; and his conclusion 
Was much strengthened when he identified a 
previous appearance of it in 1581. 

Now, in exactly the same way, modern 
astronomers (Le Verrier, Adams, Schiaparelli, 
and Newton, of Yale College) have identified 
the meteor-showers of August and November 
with certain comets. To understand this, we 
Must accept it as proved that, at any rate, 
meteors which appear year after year, at the 
Same time of year, all of which appear to ra- 





diate from the constellation of the Lion, no | that they are gaseous in constitution (the 
matter whether that constellation is rising or | tails at least), and that their constitution is 


setting, or on the meridian of the particular | 


place of observation, must be connected in 
some way in an orbit which intersects the 
orbit of the earth at about the point where 


the earth is on the date of the meteoric dis- | 


play. We will accept as proved that the 
August meteors are part of a flat ring of such 
bodies which are distributed round the sun, 
and that the orbit of the earth intersects that 
ring in at least two points. Now, the plane 
of this orbit has been calculated, and the 
other elements, and these, when compared 
with the corresponding elements of the Comet 
III., 1862, are found to be almost exactly 
alike. The conclusion is then inevitable that 
the Comet III., 1862, is itself an aggregation 
of meteors. Soon after this bold deduction 
was announced, it was followed by the pre- 
diction of a great shower of shooting-stars in 
August, 1866, and the shower actually oc- 
curred in wonderful splendor. 

We have now (probably) to regard comets 
as composed in part, at least, of meteorites. 
At first sight, it seems as if a comet com- 
posed of such bodies must have a great 
weight or mass, but calculation, based on 
proper data, shows that such a comet could 
hardly have a mass as great as toaouuava000 
of the earth’s mass. The particles compos- 
ing the comet are, according to this hypothe- 
sis, usually quite small, and it is only the 
immense number of them which gives to the 
comet its continuous appearance. As this 
comet approaches the sun, the tremendous 
increase of heat may be sufficient to vaporize 
these meteorites, and they may form the 
gaseous tail. At a distance from the sun 
the comet may be composed of its cooled me- 
teorites again, and in fact may become noth- 
ing but a procession of such bodies. Some 
facts seem strongly to point to an hypothesis 
similar to this one, and for the present it 
must be provisionally accepted. 

We have, moreover, another means of in- 
vestigating the nature of the cometary mat- 
ter, besides the telescope; and the spectro- 
scope has given very plain answers to some 
of our questions. The difficulty just now is 
to fully interpret these answers. They are 
unmistakable enough when we know the 
language, and we have a ready means of test- 
ing our knowledge of that. When we turn 
the spectroscope to a comet’s tail, the instru- 
ment shows us three lines (usually) which are 
bright on a perfectly dark ground. 

These are the lines which show the pres- 


ence of gas, and gas only, in the tail (we are | 
on safe ground so far). Now, the question | 
Mr. Huggins showed, in | 
the case of one comet which he examined, | 
that the spectrum was like that of a carbon. | 
Are we, then, | 
to conclude that the tails of comets are com- | 


is, What gas is it? 


spark taken in olefiant gas. 


posed of carbon alone? or of carbon and hy- 
drogen alone? 

It is hardly time to decide this yet, until we 
know how the spectra of various substances 


behave under circumstances of temperature | 
and pressure quite different from ordinary | 


ones on the earth. 


Still, it is noteworthy that all the comets | 
have-given spectra which indicate definitively | 








not only gaseous, but that in all probability 
the same gas, under different conditions of 


| temperature and pressure, may be present in 
all. 


The nucleus of some comets has shown 
a continuous spectrum, thus indicating that 
it is a solid body. This is notably the case 
with the bright comet of this year, whose 
spectrum has been investigated by Rayet, 
who finds its tail to be very similar in con- 
stitution to the tail of the comet first exam- 
ined by Huggins. 

The Comet III. (1874) was discovered by 
Coggia, at Marseilles, on the 17th of April of 
this year. It is certainly destined to be the 
brightest comet which we have had for some 
years, but unfortunately it probably will not 
be as brilliant as was expected at first. The 
peculiar direction of its motion made an ac- 
curate determination of its orbit difficult 
from the first few observations, and the first 
orbits deduced are erroneous in putting the 
time of perihelion passage too late. If such 
had been the truth, we should have had an- 
other such comet as Donati’s; but, as it is, 
the comet of Coggia will be tortured by spec- 
troscopes, telescopes, and opera-glasses, from 
now until it reaches the Southern Hemisphere, 
where it finally will disappear. We know 
very little of what it will do further than 
that we can now assign the direction of its 
motion and its place from day to day with 
some exactness. Its theoretical brilliancy 
we can compute, and the direction and size 
of its theoretical tail can be approximately 
estimated, but, whether fact will agree with 
a theory founded on such limited induction, 
is unknown. 

We have seen that in many cases excep- 
tions to the somewhat arbitrary rules take 
place, and we may safely say that it will be 
surer to prophesy after the event. We can 
be sure cf this: that the appearance of this 
comet will be thoroughly utilized by spectro- 
scopists, as it is the first bright comet they 
have had to examine, and we may await the 
result with confidence that some definite ad- 
vance in knowledge will be made. 





“WHEN THE WORLD WAS FULL 
OF SNOW.” 


HEN the world was full of snow, 
The wind did not forget, 
Little grave, so lonely and low 
(Not lost in the dust as yet), 
To blow and blow all night 
The pitiless drifts so white, 
Till it broke my heart to know 
That the world was full of snow. 


When the world is full of flowers, 
Does not the wind forget, 
Oh, poor little grave of ours, 
The breath of the violet, 
And the bud of the rose for you, 
And the apple-blossoms, too ? 
Oh, the wild tears fall in showers, 
For the world is full of flowers ! 


8. M. B. Prarr, 
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BRUTE- MERRIMENT. 


NY lover of Nature, who will keep these 
words in mind, and look into the face 
of almost any brute, will be tempted either to 
laugh or to feel indignant—they seem so like 
irony. What! merriment in the long face of 
a horse or of adonkey? We may as well 
look for it in a bag of oats. Nor shall we 
meet much better success by turning from 
them to look into the motherly face of a cow, 
or the more expressive one of a dog. 

But the title above makes no allusion to 
the face, nor to its expression. The truth is, 
that the features of most brutes are too in- 
flexible to indicate the feeling, even if expe- 
rienced ; and were they to attempt to express 
it by the usual human mode—a laugh—the 
effect upon us would probably be far from 
agreeable. 

“Did you ever see a dog laugh ?” asked 
alady of me the other day. “I have often 
seen mine do it, and it is a curious sight. 
Were it not for his wagging tail, and his un- 
mistakably joyous face, the act would not be 
pleasant to the eye.” 

Well, I had seen it once in my life, and I 
never coveted seeing it again. It was wien 
Iwasa boy. Wishing for a place of perfect 
retirement, I had found it in the precipitous 
side of a huge rock, where was a singular 
niche, just large enough to receive me and my 
book, with a smooth seat already formed, and 
a nice back, only a little too perpendicular 
for comfort, all the work possibly of light- 
ning, probably of frost. To add to the pri- 
vacy as well as the comfort of the place, I 
had placed overhead a thick cover of green 
boughs, to protect it against the heat of the 
sun. One day, while closely engaged there, I 
heard, a scratching in the boughs above, in- 
termingled with a strange, unearthly whine. 
What could it be? Certainly, nothing hu- 
man. With a feeling akin to superstitious 
fear I stood upon the rocky seat, removed 
some of the overlying branches, and, looking 
through, I saw peeping down upon me a 
dog’s face, the most horrid I ever beheld. 
The lips were severed and drawn back, so as 
to expose the teeth up to the gums; yet the 
countenance was radiant with joy. It was 
my own dog. He had been hunting for me, 
and, although unable from the nature of the 
ground to keep my trail, he had nosed me 
out in this place of concealment. He seemed 
to regard my hiding-place there a capital 
joke, consequently that horrid grin. It was 
a laugh of joy and merriment. 

Dogs are the only brutes, familiar to us, 
unless we except those universal imitators, 
the monkeys and parrots, that even attempt 
to laugh. 

“While visiting the monkey department 
of the London Zoological Gardens,” says a 
friend, ‘‘ we were highly amused with the drol- 
leries of a very small monkey. Havirg noth- 
ing to do, and being of too restless a spirit to 
keep quiet, it would divert itself with a va- 
riety of pranks, played upon a large, good- 
natured baboon, which occupied a seat as- 
signed him with all the dignity of an er- 
mined judge. The little fellow’s favorite 
prank was to creep stealthily behind the old 





‘ judge’s’ seat for the purpose of tickling his 
tail, and yet to seem dreadfully afraid of be- 
ing caught, for he would extend his hand al- 
most within reach, then draw it quickly back 
and shrink away, with grimaces of awe and 
terror. Then, assuming greater boldness, he 
would tickle the hairs of the tail, and finally 
tweak it by a sudden snatch. The baboon 
bore these persecutions with great patience, 
well knowing from whom they proceeded ; 
oft, the moment he turned to give a reprov- 
ing look, or to utter a gentle growl, the little 
monkey would dart away, as if barely es- 
caping with his life, run to a place of safe- 
ty, and there express his appreciation of 
the joke by a merry chatter.” What was 
that chatter but a monkey’s laugh? And 
what was that piece of merry acting, if not 
what boys, in like circumstances, would call 
Sun? 

A case closely akin to this, only enacted 
by one of the parrot family, occurred on the 
seaboard of Georgia. A lady there owned a 
splendid macaw, which could utter some 
words with unusual expressiveness. Among 
these was “ Coo-biddy!” the mistress’s call 
to her hens. Johnny was particularly fond of 
boiled rice, and, still more so, of a practical 
joke associated with it, At dinner-time, he 
would first satisfy his appetite from the plate- 
ful assigned him ;- then, if any rice remained, 
he would fill his mouth and throat with it, 
and waddle into the poultry-yard, where his 
inviting “‘ Coo-biddy ! coo-biddy ! coo-biddy !” 
soon gathered around him all the hens and 
chickens within reach. Some of the rice he 
would spill intentionally on the ground, as a 
bait to the timid; most of it he would retain 
in his partly-opened mouth, and amuse him- 
self by requiring that it should be picked, 
grain by grain, from off his tongue. Then, 
selecting a moment when his gratified bene- 
ficiaries seemed least to expect it, he would 
utter a most unearthly scream, such as only 
macaws can produce, and, as the frightened 
fowls darted away in terror, he looked the 
merriment that must have prevailed in his 
psittaceous heart. 

Johnny had established his reputation as 
merry-maker on his first entering the family. 
He had been politely trained. Among his 
many accomplishments was this, that, on re- 
tiring for the night, be would turn to the 
company, make a graceful bow, and say, 
“ Good-night!” with all the emphasis and 
distinctness of an affectionate child. On the 
night after his arrival, the “ poultry-woman” 
—a faithful old negro, who knew every thing 
knowable about ordinary fowls, but who had 
never before seen nor heard of a macaw—was 
told to take Johnny and put him to roost in 
the hen-house. She obeyed, but—dear, old 
soul!—she soon returned to her mistress, 
with whitened lips and staring eyes, to say 
that that was no bird which she had carried 
out, or else a bird bewitched. On relating 
particulars, she affirmed that the bird had 
gone to the perch as quietly and promptly as 
if he had been used to it all his life; but 
that, no sooner was he comfortably settled on 
it, than he turned to her, made a low bow, 
and said “ Good-night!” so plainly that the 
words went all through her bones. 

The following incident comes to me on 





the authority of—no matter who; I vouch 
for its correctness : 

“In the city of Washington, some years 
since, I spent several days in a family where 
was avery intelligent gray parrot. Having 
always had a weakness for forming pleasant 
acquaintances, even among brutes, I tried 
hard to establish a friendship with Poll, but 
was complimented in return with a decided 
snubbing. Still I persisted. One day Poll 
climbed from the yard up the cross-bars of a 
trellis, directly under an open window where 
I was sitting, and took its place about a yard 
below the sill. Judging this to be a favora- 
ble time for pressing my suit, I leaned for- 
ward, put on my best looks, and said, in the 
most flattering tone I could command : ‘ Pret- 
ty Poll! pretty Poll!’ The bird looked at 
me repulsively, and for a time deigned no re- 
ply. On my repeating the attempt, it seemed 
to lose all patience, turned its head so as to 
give me the full benefit of one scornful eye, 
and replied, in a quick, contradictory tone, 
‘Ugly Poll! ugly Poll!’ so deeply guttural 
and emphatic, that I burst into a laugh, and 
drew my head from the window, saying: 
‘ Well, Poll, I suppose I shall have to let you 
alone.’ But that piece of pleasantry on Poll’s 
part wrought a perfect revolution in my fa- 
vor. Its apparent indifference was exchanged 
for a violent fancy. From that day forth, it 
would come to me in preference to any one 
else, climb into my lap, perch on my shoul- 
der, and almost persecute me with attention. 
Indeed, the master and mistress, better ac- 
quainted than myself with the habits of the 
bird, felt it necessary to warn me against the 
possibility of my receiving a very undesirable 
token of its affection, by having the contents 
of its craw emptied into my bosom, as it 
would into the open mouth of its young.” 

In this case the bird was evidently won 
over by its own act of playful contrariety. 
No doubt it had climbed that trellis expect- 
ing an interview. 

Of our native birds, the only ones partic- 
ularly noticeable for sportive habits belong 
to the crow family, including the crow prop- 
er, the jackdaw, and the blue-jay. A crow- 
conclave, in which hundreds, sometimes 
thousands, assemble in the tops of our pine- 
forests, and there caw to each other for 
hours, is made the occasion, not only of set- 
tling, as some fancifully imagine, their cases 
of law and questions of state, but of a good 
deal of jollity and amusement. They cer- 
tainly have much to say in cheerful tone, and 
many of their acts and antics are decidedly 


merry. As to the questions discussed or the 


nature of the business transacted in these 
noisy pow-wows, it is difficult to frame a con- 
jecture, but the crows seem to understand 
them all and to enjoy them hugely. The frol- 
ics in which they appear to take the greatest 
satisfaction, however, are their marauding 
expeditions. All farmers know them to be 
thieves, sly and expert as a band of gypsies. 
In the spring of the year, when the corn is 
sprouting, and even when it is in the second 
or third leaf, a company of crows, that had 
perhaps agreed upon the details of the expe- 
dition at a far-off conclave the evening be- 
fore, will assemble noiselessly in the dense 
tree-tops overlooking the selected field, which 
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they will enter stealthily, one by one, dropping | sical ability; for, after indulging in one of 


from the trees into the edge of the field, and 
then stealing on foot from hill to hill, until 
the ground is black with their bodies, each 
engaged in pulling up the tender stalks and 
feasting on the milky grain at the roots. 
Their work they pursue with such perfect se- 
curity that they seldom look up or around. 
They feel secure because confident that their 
watcher is faithful and reliable, and so he is 
—if ahe. For, carefully concealed in a leafy 
tree, commanding a view of the devoted prem- 
ises, he watches every sign of danger, and re- 
ports it in due time, but not a moment before. 
For example, the enraged farmer, learning 
that his best field is assailed, hurries out, gun 
in hand, and creeps stealthily behind the 
cover of the fence, hoping unobserved to 
reach some spot where he can pour a mur- 
derous broadside upon the invading army. 
His hopes are justly high, for, as he peeps 
through some bushy fence-corner, he discerns 
the thieves so intent on their work, and so 
unconscious of danger, that their optics are 
all directed downward. But, just before he 
comes within gunshot of the nearest, there 
sounds from a tree-top somewhere a sharp, 
solitary “Caw! caw! caw!” and the next 
instant the air above the field is black with 
flapping wings and resonant with as many 
caws as there are crows, each uttering his 
word in the merriest possible tone. That 
faithful watcher in the tree-top, whose vigi- 
lance the farmer had not duly estimated, had 
been eying him from the moment he first 
came in sight, but had given no disturbance 
to the happy feeders until he, with his mur- 
derous artillery, had come within dangerous 
range. How it is that a crow-watcher learns 
what that range is—or learns that a man 
armed with a gun is more dangerous than the 
same man armed with a stick—is more than 
we who have never been crows are able to 
determine. Perhaps it is to be accounted for 
as we account for the fact that hawks, as well 
as crows, are more bold and predacious on 
Sundays than on other days, on the score of 
experience. But, merry as that cawing over 
a_partially-devastated field may sound to the 
crows themselves, or to the ears of a disin- 
terested listener, it has by no means a merry 
sound to the farmers. They are ready to say 
to the crows, as sop’s frogs said to the pelt- 
ing boys, “It may be sport to you, but it is 
death to us.” 

Of all our corvines, however, those most 
replete with jollity are the blue-jays. Witha 
superb figure, and a coat of splendid azure, 
surmounted by an aristocratic crest, its beauty 
commands universal admiration, and we natu- 
rally expect to see a corresponding degree of 
personal dignity; but, of all the buffoons, 
whether biped or quadruped, to be found out- 
side the ring of a circus, this bird takes the 
lead. Almost every act, movement, sound, 
proceeding from it, is more or less marked 
with the comical. It will wing its way, scream- 
ing, to a tree where are others of its tribe, 
and there unite with them in a concert as de- 
lectable to a musical ear as the creaking of a 
cart-wheel, and all without any apparent cause 
except the love of making a noise. Yet the 
bird seems to be not wholly devoid of musical 
taste, and it is far from being destitute of mu- 





these discordant concerts, it will suddenly de- 
part, as if in disgust, to another tree, where, 
soberly and alone, it will soliloquize in soft, 
low tones, that sound almost penitential, but 
which ure scarcely excelled in musical sweet- 
ness by those of the mocking-bird. A moment 
after, however, should there be an apprecia- 
tive eye within reach—that of another jay 
coming to the tree, or of a human looker-on, 
or even of a hen strolling on the earth belo@® 
—the whole aspect of the bird undergoes a 
change, and its actions and attitudes become 
so grotesque as to remind one irresistibly of a 
monkey. The jay has one note so nearly re- 
sembling the scream of a hawk as to deceive 
both hens and human beings. This note it 
sometimes utters, to its own great amusement, 
as it flaps its way across a poultry - yard, 
screaming so outrageously that hens will 
hurry to cover with their broods, and some- 
times the owner will rush into the yard with 
his gun. While this is going on, the jay sits 
composedly on a tree near by, looking down 
with a waggish expression, as if saying to it- 
self, “‘ Was not that a capital scare?” 

Upon comparing notes, on the subject of 
brute sportiveness, with a friend, whose inti- 
mate communings with Nature afford many an 
hour of enjoyment, the question was asked 
me, “ Did you never observe the frolickings 
of the bluebird,* as well as of the jay?” 

Now the bluebird, small though it is, had 
always seemed to me to cultivate a spirit so 
decidedly matter-of-fact that I had never as- 
sociated with it the idea of frolicking, so I 
answered “ No.” 

“ Well,” said my friend, “the thick screen 
of honeysuckles at the end of our piazza is a 
favorite resort of theirs, and affords me a fine 
opportunity to study their habits. They are 
very playful, and the form of amusement to 
which they seem most partial is a game of 
hide-and-seek, conducted on nearly the same 
plan as practised by boys and girls. One of 
them will fly into the vines, and, after moving 
around for perhaps a minute, while the others 
are twittering on the surrounding trees, will 
utter its playful challenge, to which the rest 


| prompily respond by coming to seek; after 


which all fly away, except the one that is to 
hide next; and so the scene is repeated. No 
doubt they have rules for their guidance, and 
I have closely watched to learn what they 
are; but have, as yet, discovered only that 
they seem to hide by turns, and I suppose that 
the hider is usually the last successful finder. 
They certainly engage in their sport with 
great zest.” 

Now, when we see that birds in their wild 
state give such evidences of playfulness, we 
naturally expect that those in a state of do- 
mestication, being freed from danger and from 
want, would give still more. But this ex- 
pectation is not often realized. True, a pair 
of young fowls will occasionally turn upon 
each other in an attitude of fight, ruffle their 
neck-feathers, and look each other ferociously 
in the face, then part and run off, as if with a 
laugh ; and occasionally, also, a full-fed young 
chick, having found something very choice— 
a worm, or a morsel of meat—will hold it 





* Silvia sialis—a small, azure-coated bird, with 
a red breast. 





conspicuously in its bill, and run into the 
thick of its little brothers and sisters, as if 
for the purpose of provoking the chase that 
pretty surely follows; but, with these excep. 
tions, and a few more of the kind, our domes. 
tic fowls evince little disposition for pleasant- 
ry, and quietly content themselves with en- 
joyments of a more staid and business-like 
character. As for the poor inmates of bird. 
cages, merriment in their circumstances would 
be almost a sin against Nature; and no one 
expects it of them. 

But, while this is true of the feathered 
tribes, the opposite is true of quadrupeds, 
However mirthful or morose in their wild 
state, domestication (as a rule) increases their 
gleefulness. We discern the indications of 
jollity in them all, especially in their young 
—lambs frisk, colts prance, calves lift their 
tails and scamper with frantic joy, and even 
pigs prove an hilarious spirit by snatching up 
a mouthful of straw, paper, any thing light, 
giving it a shake, and running away with a 
joyous grunt. 

Nor are the older ones, whatever may be 
their gravity of appearance, without frolick- 
someness of spirit, as the following extract 
from a diary will show: 

“This afternoon our attention was excited 
by a thundering tramp through the woods. 

“*See them cows! How they scoot!’ ex- 
claimed a farmer-boy working for us. 

Some half-dozen cows were tearing through 
the bushes on a perfect stampede. Behind 
them, at a distance of fifty or a hundred yards, 
came two horses and a mule, wild with sport. 
Being Saturday afternoon, they had been fa- 
vored with an early release from the plough, 
and with the privilege of a scamper outside 
their usual boundary ; and never did school- 
boys, released from arithmetic and geography 
by an unexpected half holiday, give themselves 
up to its enjoyment with a more perfect aban- 
don. They had not proceeded far from their 
inclosure before they saw a small herd of 
cattle, upon which they charged with such 
seeming ferocity that the cows, not knowing 
what was to happen, broke for home. The 
pursuers, having urged them to their highest 
speed, and filled them with fear enough to 
keep them running, turned short off in « cir- 
cle, pursuing one another for a minute or two, 
then united in another chase after the cows, 
in doing which they passed out of sight. I 
know not how the prank ended, whether 
tragicaily or comically, but I know that we 
all laughed in sympathy with those wild dis- 
turbers of brute peace, and that I was led 
into a train of meditation resulting in a reso- 
lution never again to trust a long face as 
proof that its owner has no innate love of 
fun. And so I say yet. For, if mules, with 
all their stolidity, can enjoy an occasional 
vagary, so may any other creature under the 
spreading heavens that has a beating heart 
and a fullness of food. 

What has been said of the larger quadru- 
peds is equally predicable of the smaller, 
such as squirrels of all grades, and even of 
rats and mice. Of the first named we have fre- 
quent opportunities of observing them in their 
states both of Nature and of domestication. 
We see them, when wild, chasing each other 
in sport from branch to branch, flapping their 
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graceful tails, and giving every indication of 
enjoying the play ; and no less gleesome are 
they when a pair of them occupy the same 
revolving cage, or are allowed the larger lib- 
erty of the court-yard and the trees. We also 
know that their first cousins, the native rats, 
have many a frolic ; and, though generally con- 
cealed from. sight, by their nocturnal habits, 
we may infer from their sounds of gamboling 
that they enjoy as merry a time in their stolen 
hiding-places as squirrels do in the free, wild 
woods, 

Cats, or rather kittens—by which we 
mean the ordinary felines all through their 
adolescence—are noted for their playfulness. 
And this spirit is carried far into mature life, 
until crowded out by the rapidly -recurring 
cares of maternity, or the fierce jealousies of 
the courting sex. This sportiveness, which 
is too frequently witnessed to need descrip- 
tion, is sometimes carried beyond the limits 
of a due discretion, I can never forget a 
scene of this sort witnessed in early life. A 
large semicircle, composed mostly of young 
people, in or under their early teens, had 
gathered round a winter’s fire at night for 
family worship. During the reading of the 
Scripture, one or two of the youngsters, ordi- 
narily very decorous, indulged in an audible 
titter. This brought forth a grave, reproving 
look from all the seniors, and a word of rep- 
rimand from the aged grandmother, whose 
face of severe dignity looked as if it never 
knew a smile. The offenders instantly sub- 
sided into that state of forced gravity which 
is always so unsafe when assailed by the ludi- 
crous. The reading was resumed ; but, in less 
than a minute, there was another titter, seem- 
ingly beyond restraint. Again the seniors 
darted their reproving look around the of- 
fending circle, but, in so doing, they wit- 
nessed a scene which tried their own gravity. 
Two kittens had been playing on the carpet, 
between us and the fire. One of them was 


weary of the sport, and had evidently re- | 


solved tu stop it. The other was as full of 
piay as ever, and as evidently resolved to 
continue it. Just as the eyes of the whole 
company had concentrated upon -them, the 
playful kitten had crouched, ready for a 
spring, and the weary one, with glaring eyes, 
was sitting upon its haunches, with uplifted 
paws, saying, plainly as kitten could say, “If 
you come again, I will knock you down!” 
In an instant the leap was made, and the 
threat was executed with such vim that the 
assailing kitten rolled over and over. The 
scene was too ludicrous even for the seniors. 
A laugh exploded simultaneously from every 


one except the old lady, who looked all the | 


more reprovingly for being left alone, and for | 
| leg, or an antenna; they then let go their 


not having seen the kittens. This incident 
occurred so long ago that some of those chil- 


dren are now grandparents ; yet so vivid was | 
the impression made that one of them referred | 
to it, not long since, with as much freshness | 


of mirth as if it had occurred the day before. 

But why confine our picturings of brute 
hilarity to birds and quadruped$? Any one 
who will give heed may see it in minnows of 
the brook, in porpoises of the briny deep, 
and in whales of the arctic seas. 


Nor need we slight the swarming kingdom | 


of insects. The house-fly that tickles the 





nose of a would-be sleeper, seems to do it 

oftentimes in mere wantonness (for which 

reason Uncle Toby’s benevolence is not al- 

ways imitated by one, at least, of his ad- 

mirers), and a frequently-occurring act of 

sport is to be seen when two of them alight 

near together on a table, or other horizontal 

surface, and eye each other movelessly for a 

few moments (like the two young fowls just 

now referred to), after which one makes a 

playful dart upon the other, and then both 

fly away. These same house-flies congregate 

sometimes in immense dancing-parties in the 

air, and enjoy there “a good time generally.” 

But, if any person desires to look upon a 
scene of real life and gayety among insects, 

let him go into his garden of a warm, damp 
summer’s morning or evening, and quietly ap- 
proach one of the great dances, which at such 

times are everywhere to be seen, consisting 
of hundreds, perhaps thousands, of male * 

gnats in mazy flight, crossing each other's 
path so rapidly as to look like silver threads, 
now forming an immense ball, a yard in di- 
ameter, swaying hither and thither, and up 
and down; now compact into a space so small 
that it is a mystery how they pass without 
jostling ; now bursting suddenly into several 
balls, which, after sporting for a few minutes 
by divisions, again coalesce to dance as be-* 
fore, and he will see it. 

Those who watch the ways of ants dis- 
cover various forms of amusement inter- 
spersed among these almost ceaseless’ labor- 
ers. One of these is what children denomi- 
nate “ playing horse,” in which one ant will 
mount, by consent, another’s back, hold fast 
by wrapping the legs around the body and 
grasping the neck by the mandibles, and thus 
continue riding until satisfied. Another 
amusement is to grasp another ant unex- 
pectedly by the small of the back, lift him, 
feet upward, into the air, and thus carry him, 
struggling helplessly, and, perhaps, resent- 
fully, until—when? We human beings 
would say until he promised not to fight 
when set upon his feet, for the freak seems 
to end always in good-humor. Huber, the 
Herodotus of bee and ant history, describes a 
scene of this kind on a large scale. The ants 
on that occasion were so multitudinous that 
they lay in “‘a heap,” whose moving surface 
looked like a “boiling fluid.” ‘‘ When I set 
myself to follow each ant separately,” says 
he, “I saw them approach each other, mov- 
ing their antenne with astonishing rapidity ; 
with their fore-feet they patted lightly the 
cheeks of other ants; after these first ges- 
tures, which resembled caresses, they reared 
by pairs on their hind-legs; they wrestled; 
they seized one another by a mandible, by a 


hold to renew the attack ; they embraced ; 
they turned each other over, and lifted each 
other up by turns; they soon quitted the 
ants they had seized, and endeavored to catch 
others,” each pair reminding him, he says, 
of the gamboling of a pair of puppies. 

Nor need we stop with creatures no larger 
than ants and gnats. Indications of sport- 


| iveness are visible even under the microscope. 


The infusion of vegetable or animal matter in 


* They are distinguished by their beautifully- 
plumed heads. 








water is soon enlivened with minute forms of 
animal life, which propagate there in great 
variety and endless numbers. One of the 
most common of these infusions is of an oval 
shape, or rather like a flaxseed seen broad- 
side. Their size may be imagined from the 
fact that, if a drop of the animated water be 
put between two pieces of glass which are 
pressed together so as to form the thinnest 
possible film of water, they will not be in the- 
least incommoded ; they will dart past and. 
around one another, and dive from top to- 
bottom, or rather from glass to glass, as if 
they had plenty of elbow-room. Now, these: 
little atoms of life are not without their 
sports. True, some are rather cannibalish 
in their tastes and habits, and their sports 
correspond; but some show a disposition to 
dance or dart about in crowds, so as to re- 
mind one of the more graceful gnat-dances 
to be witnessed in the air, and of all it may 
be said that, so far as we can see, they have 
some mode by which to express the joyous- 
ness of life. 

In the preceding sketches nothing has 
been said of the reputed merry-makings of 
elephants, bears, hippopotami, bower-birds, 
etc., because the pictures are drawn mainly 
from scenes occurring among ourselves, and 
intended for the eyes of those who may easily 
verify what has been said by their own ob- 
servation. The impression intended to be 
left is that the whole creation, although 
“groaning and travailing in pain together,” 
in consequence of man’s misdeeds, is never- 
theless, by the goodness of the Creator, filled 
to a large extent with the evidences of joy, 
and in the brute creation even of a hearty 
merriment. 

F. R. Gov.pine, 





THE RACE-COURSE AT LONG- 
CHAMPS. 


HERE could be no more striking exam- 
ple given of the difference between the 
sports, the manners, the tastes, of France 
and England, than is shown in the two great 
race-days of the two countries. The Derby 
in England is a national institution. Parlia- 
ment adjourns so that the lawgivers of the 
nation may have an opportunity of winning 
or losing some few thousands of pounds on 
the speed of the favorite horses. The ardent 
reformer, who this year rose on his seat and 
solemnly protested against the time-honored 
custom of this adjournment, was laughed to 
scorn. Royalty, nobility, and gentry, flock 
to the Derby, and the crowd in general be- 
haves as badly as it is possible for an English 
crowd to do, which is saying a good deal. 
Noise, rowdyism, thieving, drunkenness, char- 
acterize the manners of the assemblage. The 
time between the various races is filled up by 
eating and drinking. The home-returning 
crowd indulges in vile obscenity and practical 
jokes of the utmost indecency. English wit 
and humor have full swing, and the result is 
one at which modest women must perforce 
veil their faces. 
An extreme of refinement and of quietude, 
on the other hand, characterizes the great 
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race-day of Paris. The vast multitude that 
throngs to the course at Longchamps is or- 
derly, sober, willing to be amused, but not at 
all inclined to rowdyism. Every thing is 
done gravely and decorously—perfect order 
is maintained on every part of the ground, 
nor does there even seem to be a disposition 
to infringe on it. The very pickpoekets—im- 
portations mostly from England —do their 
spiriting gently, and ubiquitous policemen 
preside over the crowd with scarce a single 
provocation to the active exercise of their 
functions. There is a spirit of beauty presid- 
ing over the whole scene, “ horsy” and unre- 
fined as its associations might be—the beauty 
of summer in the earth and air and in the 
radiant sky, the beauty of elegance and fash- 
ion in the grand stand, the beauty of enjoy- 
ment and discipline everywhere. There is no 
jam of carriages, no locking of wheels, no 
oaths or fury or bad language. Every one, 
foot-traveler or cavalier, common hack or 
princely four-in-hand, knows his or her or its 
place, falls quietly into it, and does not en- 
croach upon that of any one else. 

The great race-course of Paris, opened 
only for the principal races of the spring and 
autumn, is situated near the site of the once 
famous Abbey of Longchamps, founded by 
the Princess Isabella of France, sister of 
Louis IX., who received from her royal 
brother the gift of forty acres of land near 
the forest of Rouveroy. She established 
there the convent known as that of Our 
Lady of Humility, and two paths thence, sep- 
arated by the Seine, led to a Calvary piously 
erected on the summit of Mont Valérien. 
Longehamps and Mont Valérien! Fashion 
and War—races and forts—such are the 
memories that have succeeded to the pious 
chants of the princess and her protegées, and 
have replaced almost the last vestiges of the 
building that she founded. The ancient wind- 
mill which rises, with ivy-draped walls, just 
beyond the extremity of the race-grounds, is 
the last remaining relic of the once world- 
famous abbey, whither the gay Parisians were 
accustomed to resort on Holy Week to listen 
to the songs of the nuns, the excellence of 
which had become celebrated. Such was the 
origin of the Promenade de Longchamps, 
once noted as the grand display of the spring 
fashions by the fasionables th Ives. But 
all things pass away, and the renowned prom- 
enade, though not wholly abandoned, has 
fallen into disuse, and is no longer the social 
solemnity it once was. The great Revolution 
swept away the abbey; the changes of time, 
the fickleness of fashion, have caused the 
graceful custom, to which the melodies of the 
nuns gave rise, to be wellnigh abandoned. 
But the races remain—their glory is as yet 
undimmed by time or change or revolution. 

It is on the ancient estate of the Abbey 
of Longchamps, on the fields where once the 
flocks belonging to the nuns browsed in peace 
and comfort, that the authorities of Paris had 
the happy idea of establishing a grand race- 
course, the former one on the Champ de Mars 
being too cramped in its dimensions for the 
crowd that assembled there. It was impossi- 
ble to have found a location better suited for 
the purpose. Just on the confines of the 
Bois de Boulogne, sufficiently flat for the pur- 








pose to which it is applied, sufficiently undu- 
lating for beauty, it is a spot made charming 
by Nature, and needing but little change from 
the hand of man. The eye, traveling beyond 
the crowded course, rests on hills and woods 
in the far blue distance, while near at hand 
rises the last remaining relic of the once vast 
and commodious Abbey of Longchamps, in 
the shape of the picturesque old windmill. 
Four spacious tribunes, their seats rising 
in easy stages one above the other, have been 
erected for the convenience of the visitors to 
the races. The central point is occupied by 
a dainty little structure, comprising a velvet- 
draped box, furnished with velvet-covered 
arm-chairs, and with an elegantly-furnished 
withdrawing-room or salon behind it. This 
is the box of the ruler of France—emperor, 
king, or president—who sits enthroned there, 
surrounded by his family and chosen guests. 
The two tribunes, one on either side of this 
box, are held at twenty francs (four dollars) a 
seat, and into their sacred precincts the foot 
of no cocolte or cocodette is permitted to stray 
—the one solitary place in Paris wherein les 
impures dare not enter. The guard that 
stands at the door permits only the members 
of the elect to pass. In front of these trib- 
unes an open space set with chairs extends 


*to the border of the course itself, and there 


the fair occupants of the seats come to 
promenade, and to show off the dazzling 
toilets, the grand display of which forms 


one of the chief attractions of the great | 


race-day of Paris. In fact, sporting men com- 
plain that they are almost swept out of the 
grounds by the invading billows of silks and 
lace that flood every nook and corner of the 
chosen places. The station for the aristocratic 
gentlemen is on the roof of these two tribunes. 
Thither they mount to survey the scene, and 
to witness the triumph or discomfiture of their 
favorite steeds. The seats in the two lower 
tribunes, the most remote from the govern- 
ment-box, are sold for five francs each, and 
the bourgeoisie resort to those places in large 
numbers. On the other side of the track, and 
separated from it by a pathway and by a rail- 
ing, stretches the open field devoted to car- 
riages. Here the voiture de remise of the 
“ stranger within the gates ” finds place beside 
the showy low victoria of the demi-mondaine, 
English respectability elbows French immoral- 
ity, and American vivacity circulates through 
the whole, though, as a rule, my countrymen, 
and more especially my countrywomen, prefer 
the high-priced elegance of the first-class 
places on the tribunes, where their dresses 
and their beauty are seen to best advantage, 
to the more plebeian, if more comfortable, 
station in a carriage on the other side of the 
track. Besides, by taking places in the 
charmed enceinte, they avoid the long and 
weary hours of waiting which must be gone 
through if the taker of a carriage desires to 
get a good station for his vehicle, and a good 
opportunity for seeing all there is to be seen. 

June 14th rose cold and blustering, yet 
cloudless, which would have seemed more 
appropriate a day for the last of March or 
the first of April than for the second week in 
the earliest and the loveliest of the summer 
months. For weeks beforehand dress-makers 
and milliners had been toiling as arduously 





as ever did jockeys and trainers in their 
preparations for the great race, for no woman 
who pretends to either style or fashion would 
think of being seen in public on that grand 
occasion without a new and very elegant 
dress. For one of the absurdities of Parisian 
fashion (and it is an absurdity which, I regret 
to say, has been copied at home, as most 
Parisian follies unfortunately are in America) 
is that of wearing, in the midst of the dust, 
and throng, and glare, of a crowded race- 
course, the dainty fabrics and delicate tints 
which are usually reserved for evening dress, 
Then every thing in the shape of a vehicle 
comes into requisition, from the stately four- 
in-hand of a duke down to the modest hack, 
which any passer-by can pick up at the first 
street-corner. A livery-stable carriage on 
that day will cost from twenty-five to thirty 
dollars, but a good voiture de place can be ob- 
tained for six or seven—of course, the hirer 
losing in style what he gains in cheapness; 
but, once the point of a hired carriage at all 
is ecnceded, it matters little whether it be a 
particularly handsome one of its kind or not; 
it is not a private turn-out, and that fact 
stamps it at once with the brand of inele- 
gance. 

The races were advertised to begin at 
two o’clock, and it was but a few minutes 
past eleven when our party set off on their way 
to the Bois de Boulogne. Bright and sunny 
looked the long avenue of the Champs Ely- 
sées, already at that early hour (for eleven 
corresponds to about eight o’clock in Ameri- 
ca in point of occupations, business, etc.) 
crowded with promenaders. Along the Ave- 
nue Uhrich the street-waterers were busily en- 
gaged in playing the squirts of their long- 
jointed hose upon wheels, and flinging show- 
ers of fine spray upon the dresses and visages 
of the passers-by. Horsemen and horse 
women cantered gayly along the bridle-paths, 
and seemed to be enjoying to the full the 
cool, bright weather, in itself a refreshing 
change after the torrid and horrid heat of 
the past week. The scrubby saplings and 
straggling bushes that make the once lovely 
Bois de Boulogne look like a patch of Jersey 
underbrush near the sea-side (anybody who 
has ever been to Cape May will know the 
kind of wood I mean) wore their brightest 
tints of green, as if to make some small 
amends for their scraggy appearance and 
lack of growth. The waters of the lake rip- 
pled pleasantly in the fresh breeze under the 
shining sun, and the flashing cascade foamed 
and sparkled its prettiest, but I regretted to 
see that the waters in the basin before it 
were covered with an unwholesome-looking 
and unsightly green scum. Not so would it 
have looked in the time of the empire on the 
day of the Grand Prix, but the Septennat does 
not look after such little matters so closely. 
But we have passed the Bois de Boulogne, 
and enter the open field beyond. A pause at 
the gates for the payment of the entrance-fee 
for our carriage, and we find ourselves on the 
race-ground ‘of Longchamps. LEarly as we 
are, we are far from being the first on the 
field. There is quite a respectable gathering 
of carriages already, though not a soul has 
as yet appeared in the tribunes, and the most 
eligible places, such as those immediately in 
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front of the presidential box, are already tak- 
en. We are early enough, however, for a 
place in the front rank, immediately next to 
the railings, so we station ourselves there and 
are content. The vehicles come straggling 
in by twos and threes, and the field fills rap- 
idly. An English party draw up their car- 
riage next to ours—a fat, cross paterfamilias 
in a plaid suit, with very red whiskers, and a 
very red face; materfamilias to match, but 
without the whiskers, and in black silk in- 
stead of pepper-and-salt plaid, and. there- 
with two pretty-looking daughters in pale- 
blue merino, trimmed with a profusion of 
that white-cotton lace which is so dear to 
the British feminine heart in general. © This 
party immediately fall to eating and drinking, 
early as the hour is; a leather hand-bag full 
of sandwiches is opened, and, bottled beer 
and tumblers being produced from some mys- 
terious receptacle under the seat, they set to 
work to enjoy themselves and be comfort- 
able. 

One o’clock, and the carriages begin to 
arrive, not singly, but in battalions. We do 
not see the arrival of the élégantes, whose 
place is in the enceinte du pesage ; they drive 
round and take a back entrance, by which 
they can more readily gain their places. A 
sprinkling of well-dressed people appear in 
the tribunes; there is a gleam of pale-blue 
and rose color, and violet, among the sombre 
garments of the occupants of the five-franc 
places, up to this time exclusively masculine. 
Half-past one. The rows of carriages ure al- 
ready five or six deep, and we, in our com- 
fortable post of observation, congratulate 
ourselves on our early arrival, and conse- 
quent good position. Two o’clock; and the 
crowd is getting dense, and a movement and 
murmur among it announce the arrival of the 
president’s party. The door of their box is 
thrown open, and Marshal MacMahon enters, 
accompanied by his wife, and followed by a 
cluster of guests, among whom may be ob- 
served Generals Canrobert and Baraguay 
@Hilliers. The crowd stare, but neither ap- 
plaud nor cheer their ruler, who looks aged, 
and wearied, and dull, and who surveys the 
scene with a languid and uninterested gaze. 
Madame MacMahon’s short, stout form, and 
round, plump, though not uncomely face, are 
set off to advantage by her plain though 
handsome dress of blue silk, with sleeveless 
corsage and over-dress of black silk, worked 
all over in open-work embroidery. She wears 
a small straw bonnet, or rather hat, trimmed 
with small pink roses, and carries a bouquet 
ef pink roses in her hand. Hopelessly com- 
monplace and bourgeoise does the good lady 
look, however; there is not a vestige of style 
or elegance about her, and methinks that one 
would prefer the striking ugliness and the 
unquestionable style of the Princess Metter- 
nich’s appearance to the very ordinary 
though good-looking physiognomy of Ma- 
dame la Maréchale, who, though born of the 
ducal house of De Castries, looks plebeian 
enough for a house-keeper in her Sunday 
clothes. As I notice the cold indifference of 
the crowd to the presence of their ruler—no 
voice raised in acclamation, no hat lifted in 
greeting—my thoughts went back to the 
Same race-day four years agone, when I 








was present at the last public appearance 
in Paris of Napoleon III. Vividly does the 
whole scene recur to my mind—the melan- 
choly-looking empress in her simple dress 
of buff foulard, the pale, haggard emperor 
resting his gloved hands upon a cane, too 
ill to sit upright without its aid, the pretty, 
lively boy prince, the only really animated 
one of the party, leaning over the front 
of the box. Like to-day, there was nei- 
ther cheer nor greeting for the ruler of 
France. And the thought came to my mind, 
“ Here four years ago I beheld the last grand 
pageant of the empire—may not this, indeed, 
be the last festival of the Septennat?” 
But in fact it is hard to witness the Grand 
Prix de Paris without memories of its found- 
er, the late emperor, who, in addition to the 
prize of one hundred thousand francs, half 
given by the city of Paris and half by the 
five great railway companies, used to offer 
a ‘second prize himself—an object of some 
value. 

The presidential box begins to fill and 
look lively. The attention of the crowd is 
strongly attracted when the ambassadors 
from Burmah enter, albeit their excellencies 
are any thing but lovely to look upon ; slight- 
ly-built, copper-complexioned men, with shin- 
ing black hair twisted up into a little knob 
on the tops of their heads, and wearing 
white-satin tunics and a rope-like twist of 
white satin around their heads. A more 
noble and attractive figure, if a less curious 
one, is the fine-looking Aga of Ouargla, Mo- 
hammed Ben Dris, in full Arab costume, 
picturesque and striking as though he had 
just stepped from one of Horace Vernet’s 
pictures. He fought bravely for the French 
Government against the Commune, it is said, 
and upon the folds of his white burnous 
shines the Grand Cross of the Legion of 
Honor. But what are men, even Burmese, 
and Arabs, and French presidents (scarce ar- 
ticles these lust, by-the-way, for the world 
has as yet seen but three or four of them), 
that they should be looked at when all. the 
female world of Parisian fashion is abroad in 
its best clothes? Pale-pink, pale-green, pale- 
blue dresses, the last tint predominating, 
pass to and fro; there is a flash of the new 
and beautiful yellow here called “ golden 
grain,” and here and there a glow of warmer 
cerise red, or a cooler gleam of spotless white. 
The elegant Valenciennes and muslin dresses, 
which have kept their popularity for so long, 
have wholly disappeared ; polonaises are not, 
save in some few fancy materials, and under- 
skirts have shrunk to mere apron-fronts, with 
long sash-like ends knotted behind. The 
“ bustle” and the looped puff, or panier, are 
fading into the dim distance of by-gone fash- 
ions. It is the mode now, for a woman, to 
look long and lanky, though much be- 
trimmed as to the skirt, and a subtile, hidden 
arrangement of tapes and ribbons draws back 
the dress-skirt, and throws all its fullness into 
the voluminous but not lengthy train. All 
the dresses sweep the ground—the palest 
shades, the costliest materials, the most deli- 
cate laces, are trailed pitilessly over trodden 
sward and dusty pathway. It is not the fash- 
ion for an elegant lady to hold up her dress, 
so perish the gown rather than let us do an 





unfashionable deed! Madame Ja Princesse 
de Metternich, ugly, stylish, striking as usual, 
attracts all eyes by the elegance of her cos- 
tume. Her dress, of white gauze de Cham- 
béry, striped with pale-blue satin, is bordered 
with a puff of blue silk edged with white 
lace ; the front of the dress is composed of 
blue-silk puffs placed longitudinally, and with 
white lace between the puffs, The corsage is 
covered with a fichu of light-blue crape fast- 
ened in front with a single pale-pink rose. 
Her hat is of rice-straw trimmed with knots 
of pale-blue ribbon and with clusters of pale- 
pink roses and forget-me-nots. Madame 
Cahen d’Anvers wears a dress of a delicate 
shade of pearl gray; the skirt is trimmed 
with three wide flounces of plissé muslin, and 
the overskirt, opening in front, is bordered 
with a wide and beautiful flounce of white 
lace. Her bonnet, shaped like a Charlotte- 
Corday cap, is of pearl-gray silk, and is 
trimmed simply with a quilling of white lace 
placed inside the brim, and a single crimson 
rose ‘at one side of the crown. Madame de 
Pourtalés is in pervenche-colored silk; her 
long train is slightly raised behind, but with- 
out bustle or panier. The front is puffed 
crosswise to the waist, and is bordered with 
bows down each side of the fallier front. Her 
casaque is double-breasted, without basques 
in front, and the revers of the sleeves are or- 
namented with bows, Her diadem-bonnet is 
formed of tufts of blue-and-white periwinkles, 
with their foliage. Black dresses are becom- 
ing fashionable, and even in so brilliant an 
assemblage as the one we are now contem- 
plating they have their place. We notice a 
very superb toilet in black silk, with an open 
front of black lace embroidered with jet, a 
bouquet of field-flowers at the corsage, and 
another one, precisely similar, upon the chi- 
gnon. The new coiffure is generally adopted, 
the hair falling low in the neck behind, either 
in a single very large looped braid tied with 
a bow of broad ribbon, or else massed in a 
sort of club, or queue. The grand monde is 
out in full force; the demi-monde, restricted 
to seats in their own victorias, or else mod- 
estly placed in hired carriages, do not show 
forth in full force on the present occasion. 
They had their revenge at the last races at 
Chantilly, for, by common accord, they de- 
cided to dress as simply as possible, and, 
when they made their appearance en force, 
and the fashionables commenced to arrive in 
their gorgeous toilets, the stern guardians of 
the tribunes were sorely puzzled to tell which 
were the real ladies and which their imitators, 
and they do say that things, even in those 
august precincts, got that day a little mixed. 
The handsomest woman on the ground is 


| probably the beautiful actress of the Comé- 


die Frangaise, Mademoiselle Sophie Croizette, 
who, in a simple but elegant dreas of black 
silk and a diadem-bonnet of red-and-white 
currants, attracts the notice of every theatre- 
goer who may have chanced to see her in 
“Jean de Themmeray” or “The Sphinx.” 
Like all really handsome actresses, she is 
more beautiful off the stage than upon it, and 
her velvety-dark, Japanese-shaped eyes, her 
strange, piquant, and fascinating countenance, 
and her superb masses of gold-lighted browa 
hair, are worthy of all the admiring glances 
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that are bestowed upon them. Here is Cora 
Pearl, coarse, depraved-looking, and plastered 
and painted like a theatre-scene; she is all in 
pearl gray—dressed to match her name, most 
probably. But we must hurry back to our 
places, for the bell has rung, and the first 
race is about to take place. 

It is nothing in particular, this first race, 
so we amuse ourselves by looking abroad at 
the crowd, adense, black sea, that undulates, 
and tosses, and roars like a real ocean, as the 
flying line of horses come round the course 


on the home atretch. One hundred and ten’ 


thousand pesle are present here to-day ; no 
wonder that the slopes and the roof of the 
tribunes are nacked with serried files of 
gazers, that every chair in the enceinte du pe- 
sage is at a premium, and that the rows of car- 
riages are twelve or fifteen deep. Here 
comes the winner — M. Delatie’s colors— 
green-satin jacket with cap to match—his 
horse, Bohémien, has won the Prix d’Arme- 
nonville—nothing to speak of, but a fair com- 
mencement. The crowd pour down from 
tribunes and seats and spread themselves all 
abroad over the course ; some rush to the bet- 
ting vans ; others plant themselves in front of 
the presidential fon to stare at Madame Mac- 
Mahon’s pink roses and blue-silk dress, and 
at the singular figures of the Burmese am- 
bassadors, while others hover round the car- 
riages and seek out their acquaintances, and 
the English family fall to eating and drink- 
ing harder than ever. The bell sounds again 
—it is the Prix des Pavillons this time—eight 
thousand francs. Two horses only start, to the 
general disgust of the crowd, but they make a 
good run of it, and M. Aumont’s Figaro II. 
comes in the winner. Next comes the Prix 
de la Ville de Paris—then another interval— 
another tinkle of the bell—and everybody 
rushes to take his place, and a universal 
hush of intense interest pervades the assem- 
blage; for the great event of the day—the 
Grand Prix de Paris—is the next race upon 
the .card. Out come the horses, graceful, 
elegant-looking creatures, especially M. 
Fould’s two beautiful mares, Saltorelle and 
Mignonnette, the former of which is the French 
favorite of the day, and the winner of the 
French Derby, but sporting-men near me 
whisper that “the lot is nothing particular, 
third-rate horses all of them, and that the 
running will not be equal to the importance 
of the race.” There is a good deal of pacing 
up and down, and some trial gallops, and 
then a solemn-looking individual walks in 
front of the line of horses with a red flag in 
his hand, and after a moment the signal is 
given and off they go. The blue, and black, 
and orange, and gold-hued jackets of the 
jockeys flash like many-colored meteors in 
the distance; the crowd sways, and shouts, 
and screams; the bright spots in the distance 
cross and change and change again as now 
one horse and now another gains the front. 
Some people jump up and down in their in- 
tense excitement, and clamber on wheels, and 
posts, and carriage-backs—any thing—while 
the coachmen scold and jabber, and look to 
the safety of their springs and dashers. 
Suddenly a silence falls upon the noisy crowd, 
for here come the horses round the corner on 
the last stretch, and the jockey of the lead- 





| ing horse, the one decidedly and positively 
ahead, nears, not the black and yellow of M. 
Fould and Saltorelle, nor the blue and yellow 
of M. de Rothschild’s Bieville, but the black 
and pink of the English horse, Mr. Marshall’s 
Trent. On they go — the winning-post is 
reached—is passed—and for the fifth time in 
eleven years an English horse is the winner 
of the greatest of the French races. Not a 
cheer greets the winner, as he paces slow- 
ly back over the course ; the French are impa- 
tient and sullen under defeat, even the defeat 
of a race-course, and so, with sulky scowls 
and half-muttered imprecations, the sporting 





ther contemplation of the horses, while the 
few English present look proportionately de- 
lighted. There is a short wait, then comes 
the last race of the day, the Prix de l’Eté, 
and then the crowd melts away and disperses 
as if by magic, the long files of carriages 
take up the line of march homeward, and the 
greatest of the “Courses de Longchamps” is 
at an end. 

Atan end—all save the long procession 
of homeward-bound carriages, but this feat- 
ure of the occasion is far less brilliant and 
worthy of attention than it was four years 
ago. Then the road swarmed with gorgeous 
equipages—the four-in-hands of the Queen of 
Spain, the Duchess de Mouchy, the Duke of 
Nassau, and other equally dashing but less 
noted personages, all with footmenin splendid 
liveries, and postilions in satin or velvet jack- 
ets. 

Now the four-in-hand of Madame Musard, 
with her powdered and liveried attendants, 
creates a sensation, so solitary is it in its 
magnificence. Isabelle, the bouguetiére of 
the Jockey Club, drives past in her low vic- 
toria loaded with bouquets; she wears the 
black-and-red colors of the winner of the 
French Derby, M. Fould—colors which, by 
the laws of the Jockey Club, she must ex- 
change to-morrow for the black-and-rose 
color of the English owner of Trent. Very 
old and passée looks this celebrated damsel ; 
and it is said that the younger members of 
the club would gladly dethrone her and in- 
stall some younger and prettier Flora in her 
place, but her hold on the affections or the 
sympathies of the older turfites is still too 
strong. Here comes a young American lady 
in a dress covered with artificial flowers— 
| field-flowers in reckless profusion adorn her 
white dress and cover its ¢allier front; her 
bonnet is a wreath, and her parasol a bou- 
quet. Next slowly passes a superb equipage, 
its solitary and queenly-looking occupant, 
the Duchess de V——, in a purely white 
costume, the overdress and corsage of 
white brocaded crape, the underskirt of rich, 
white silk, and her bonnet of white chip, 
shaded with a single white feather, while one 


ribbon at one side of its brim, alone break 
the snowy uniformity of her attire. Other 
carriages succeed—a victoria passes con- 
taining two demie-mondaines dressed precisely 
alike, only the costume of one is blue and 
the other pink; another pair follow, similarly 
gotten up in pale green and in lilac. Then 
come countesses, foreigners, shopkeepers ; 
the crowd is bewildering, the Champs Ely- 








portion of the crowd turn away from all fur- | 


pale-pink rose, and a bow of black-velvet | 
| are powerless to interfere with the traffic, a8 


| 














sées swarm with gazers, the carriages roll to 
and fro unceasingly; and at last, wearied in 
body and mind alike, with a whirl of dresses, 
and horses, and equipages, going round and 
round in my bewildered brain, I reach the 
quiet seclusion of my own apartment, and 
the curtain falls on the dazzling spectacle of 
the Grand Prix de Paris of 1874. 


Lucy H. Hoopes, 





THE SLAVE-TRADE STILL 
RAMPANT. 





ONTRARY to the hopes and expecta- 
tions of many philanthropic people, the 
East-African slave-trade flourishes, in spite 
of the efforts which the British Government 
has made to prevent it. This is abundantly 
proved by the testimony of the speakers at 
the recent meeting at Stafford House, and 
even more strikingly by the parliamentary 
report lately published. A good many per- 
sons who remember how much was expected 
from Sir Bartle Frere’s expedition, which was 
sent out more than a year ago, will be sur- 
prised to learn that it has not effected its pur- 
pose, notwithstanding the treaty negotiated 
with this object with the Sultan of Zanzibar. 
As these results were partly foreshadowed by 
an article which appeared in this Journa 
February 8, 1873, and entitled “ Frere’s Cru- 
sade,” it is interesting to see how far the 
views then taken of the chances of the sup- 
pression of the slave-trade have been con- 
firmed by later developments. The conclu- 
sion then reached was, that not much could 
be expected from the assistance of the Sultan 
of Zanzibar, who, however well meaning, was 
powerless to suppress the traffic which is so 
profitable to his people and the Indian Ba- 
nians, and that nothing but a vigorous exer- 
cise of force could be relied upon for this 
purpose. 

After all the efforts made to secure the 
extirpation of the slave-trade by treaty stipu- 
lations with Sultan Burghash, it appears that 
they were not comprehensive enough to cover 
the requirements of the case, and, as a mat- 
ter of fact, have aggravated the evils they 
were designed to prevent. The ruler of Zan- 
zidar only bound himself to prohibit the ex- 
port of slaves from the main-land to the 
island, but did not agree to suppress land- 
traffic in his dominions, which is, therefore, 
carried on as usual. Indeed, the necessity 
of avoiding the cruisers at the former ports 
of shipment has increased the sufferings of 
the slaves, who are compelled to take longer 
marches, and are then crowded into still 
smaller quarters than ever on shipboard, in 
order to avoid the risk of having too many 
vessels exposed to capture by men-of-war. 
On land, however, even the British officers 


the treaty with the Sultan of Zanzibar limits 
their efforts in this direction to the subjects 
of Great Britain. Thus the diplomatic at 
rangements, from which so much was ¢% 
pected, seem to be a hinderance rather than 
a help to the cause, and English impotence is 
openly ridiculed by the Arab traders. What 
their success has been during the period cov- 
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ered by the treaty is told in the recent par- 
liamentary report. Captain Elton, at Kisiju, 
was informed, by one owner of a long string 
of slaves, that there never had been such a 
good year, the demand being great, and the 
abolition of the duty formerly levied by the 
sultan enabling them to save two and a half 
dollars a head, which formerly went to him 
for slaves shipped by sea, while the land- 
journey is worked ata profit. It took the 
slave-traders some time to effect these ar- 
rangements, but they are now so complete 
that fixed halting-places are prepared for the 
caravans, and by means of agents sent on 
ahead, every thing is ready when they ar- 
rive. 

A vivid illustration of the way in which 
the abominable traffic is carried on under the 
very eyes of the British officials, is afforded 
by the testimony of the vice-consul of that 
nation at Zanzibar. While lying ill a few 
months ago at Kikunia, a place on the main- 
land opposite this port, he saw a caravan of 
four hundred slaves pass through the village, 
and the next day no fewer than eleven hun- 
dred more of these wretched creatures filed 
by within sight of his bed in long chain- 
gangs, laden with provisions for the road. 
Not wishing to neglect any courtesy due to 
the British official, the conductor of the cara- 
van, one Mamji Hadji, called upon him, ac- 
companied by about eight of his men armed 
with muskets. He was not at all reticent as 
to his participation in the infamous traffic, 
and rather glorified in his success. He had 
been away two years, and had secured more 
than one thousand slaves, whom he was 
obliged to march slowly, as some of them 
had been a year and a half in the gangs. It 
had taken seven days to come from Kilwa, 
the former shipping-port on the coast, to the 
south of the island of Zanzibar, to Kikunia. 
The slave-driver added that it was a good 
thing that the sea-route was closed, as he 
saved duty, and the land-journey was cheaper, 
and he considered this a big year for the 
business. 

The extent of the traffic carried on in 
slaves may be gathered from the statements 
of two British officials that, between Decem- 
ber 21st and January 20th, last year, they 
saw no less than four thousand of these 
wretched creatures driven in slave-forks along 
the coast and road from Dares-Salam to Kil- 
wa, having made the long journey from the 
African interior. This number, it will be 
seen, was for only thirty days of the season, 
and was estimated to represent only about 
half the actual total during that short time. 
Indeed, the men, women, and children, who, 
in the course of a year, are driven to the 
coast from their inland homes, have been fig- 
ured by competent inquirers as not less than 
eighty thousand. This large number is, how- 
ever, only about a third or a fifth of that of 
slave-caravans at the beginning of what has 
well been called their march of death. The 
bones of the victims who perish on the way, 
from violence or disease, make a track which 
can be traced from the coast inland, present- 
ing a spectacle hardly less ghastly than the 
Pyramids of human skulls that marked the 
devastating march of Tamerlane. There was 
& time when the slave-traders stood in awe 
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of British officials, but, since the practical | 
operation of Sir Bartle Frere’s treaty has | 


become generally known to the Arabs, they | 
do not hesitate to show their contempt for | 


English opinion which is not backed up by 
force. 
ton found the old fear existing, and the sight 
of one of his native servants, wearing an Eng- 


On one occasion, indeed, Captain El- | 


dealers that their traffic will not be ster- 
fered with, they have made preparations for 
doubling it this year. At Kisiju, a regular 
station and slave-bazaar has been estab- 
lished, where extra chains and manacles 
are provided for use of the caravans, and 


| where the women and children too sick 


lish sun-hat, effectually scattered the slave- | 


drivers, the cry of Wazungo!” (“The white 
man!”) being the signal for the stampede of 
the different sections of the caravan into the 
bush. “ Had we wished to do so,” says Cap- 
tain Elton in his report, “ nothing would have 
been easier than to have taken away two hun- 
dred slaves, without any one to oppose our 
action. There were,” he estimated, “ about 
three hundred in all, in wretched condition. 
One gang of lads and women, chained to- 
gether with iron neck-rings, were in a horrible 
state, their lower extremities coated with dry 
mud and their own excrement, and torn with 
thorns; their bodies were frameworks, and 
their skeleton limbs tightly stretched over 
with wrinkled, parchment-like skin. One 
wretched woman had been flung against a 
tree for slipping her rope, and came scream- 
ing to us for protection, with one eye half 
out, and the side of hereface and bosom 
streaming with blood. We washed her wounds, 
and that was the only piece of interference 
on our part with the caravan, although the 
temptation was a strong one to cast all adrift, 
and give them, at any rate, a chance of starv- 
ing to death peaceably in the woods. We 
afterward learned at Kisiju that this caravan 
was four hundred strong, and had come from 
the Nyassa district direct to Kilwa, and there 
accepted an offer of thirty-five dollars a head 
all round for the slaves, made by an agent 
from Pemba, the money to be paid on deliv- 
ery at either Saadani, Pangani, Wasseen, or 
Mombasah, the port to be named by the pur- 
chaser, who was to smuggle them across the 


island at his own risk. So that these unfor- | 





tunate people were now being driven on their | 
| doing away with the East-African as she has 


second march of horrors.” 

We have quoted this statement of Captain 
Elton’s because it shows more forcibly than 
any general description of the enormity of 
the slave-trade, the actual condition of its 
victims to-day, and the way in which red tape 
has tied the hands of the officers of the very 
government which was supposed to have done 
a good deal toward the suppression of the in- 
famous traffic. The almost apologetic manner 


and feeble to continue their fearful march 
are sold for a mere song, and fattened on 
speculation. According to the recent parlia- 
mentary report, the place is full of walking 
skeletons. The treaty negotiated by Sir Bar- 
tle Frere with the Sultan of Zanzibar, actually 
gives a stimulus to the slave-trade in this re- 


gion, by the remission of the tax which he . 


formerly levied on the dealers, who are now 
enabled, by means of stations on land and 
boats on the rivers, to obtain accurate infor- 
mation as to the whereabouts of the British 
cruisers, which constitute their only and by 
no means formidable danger. 

Perhaps nothing is more noticeable in the 
present increase in the East- African slave- 
trade than the fact that the very measures of 
philanthropy designed to suppress this and 
kindred evils have only served to aggravate 
them. As the benevolent Las Casas, to dimin- 
ish the burdens of our own Indians, was the 
means of introducing negroes, and with them 
a more terrible servitude than the red - men 
ever endured, so the British Government, by 
extirpating the pirates who formerly infested 
these waters, have given greater security to 
the slave dhows, which were the chief prey of 
these daring freebooters. By keeping men-of- 
war on the lookout for the slavers, they in- 
crease the suffering of their victims by the 
necessity of marching them longer distances, 
so as to avoid the cruisers, and then packing 
them into closer quarters on shipboard in 
order to have as few cargoes as possible ex- 
posed to capture. This state of things illus- 
trates the defects and dangers of half-way 
measures in dealing with this great evil, for 
there can be little doubt that England has the 
power, if she chose to exert it, of wholly 


done away with the West-African slave-trade, 


| What seems to make such action obligatory 
| upon her is the fact that the capital which 
| supports this traffic comes from her subjects. 


in which a British vice-consul refers to the | 
| euting the orders of the home authority in 


performance of a simple act of humanity tow- 


ard a suffering slave-woman, as a piece of | 


“interference,” illustrates the defects of the 
diplomacy by which England has been pre- 
vented from carrying out the philanthropic 
work which she has attempted, however inef- 
fectually, to perform. The idea that the ex- 
pedition of Sir Bartle Frere meant forcible 
opposition to the slave-trade by land as 
well as by sea, though now dispelled in the 
minds of the Arab dealers in the coast-roads, 
was found by Captain Elton later in his jour- 
ney to linger in the interior one leader of a 
caravan on the river Mkoondi threatening to 
shoot him because of this belief in the pro- 
tection afforded to slaves by the British flag. 
As last year’s experience has satisfied the 





It is the Banians of India living under the 
protection, and subject to the authority, of 
Queen Victoria, who keep alive the trade 
which the Arabs, who conduct it, have not 
the means to carry on. Thus far, the remiss- 
ness of the Anglo-Indian Government in exe- 


reference to the prevention of this traffic in 
slaves, has encouraged the native merchants, 
while paralyzing the efforts of the command- 
ers of cruisers. 

The insufficient naval force employed for 
the suppression of the slave-trade was rec- 
ognized, by the speakers at the recent meet- 
ing at Stafford House, as one important rea- 
son why Sir Bartle Frere’s expedition has been 
unsuccessful. The hospitable mansion of the 
Duke of Sutherland, so intimately associated 
with philanthropic undertakings, has seldom 
witnessed a gathering of men more distin- 
guished for political and social efforts in the 
cause of reform. At this meeting, presided 
over by the Duke of Teck, whose intimate al- 
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liance with the royal family gave peculiar | his treaty to interfere with it, and, as for his 


significance to the position, speeches were 
made by Sir John Glover, the successful 
leader of expeditions on the west coast of 
Africa ; Sir Bartle Frere, the negotiator of the 
Zanzibar Treaty; Count Beust, the Austrian 
ambassador; Count Cadorna, the Italian 
minister; Mr. William E. Forster, the Minis- 


ter of Education under the Gladstone Gov- ' 


ernment; Rev. Dr. Moffat, the veteran mis- 
sionary and father-in-law of Dr. Livingstone ; 
Henry M. Stanley, and the Duke of Suther- 
land. There was but one opinion expressed 
at this meeting as to the obligation resting 
upon Great Britain to suppress the slave- 
trade, which her subjects had been the means 
of developing und continuing. It was shown 
that in some respects the extirpation of the 
traffic on the east coast would be attended 
with less difficulty than had been experi- 
enced on the west coast, in consequence of 
the better facilities of the country for trade, 
its superior healthfulness, and its higher 
standard of civilization. The opening of the 
Suez Canal, by bringing this region within 
easy reach of the Mediterranean, has greatly 
increased the facilities for developing its re- 
sources, the value of which has been empha- 
sized by so many travelers. The very apti- 
tude for trade which has thus far made the 
Banians of India the promoters of the traffic 
in human flesh, as the most available means 
for the employment of their capital, only 
needs to be turned into legitimate channels 
to be of great advantage to the country in- 
stead of continuing its curse. 

There is,no doubt, a great deal of truth 
in these views, and looked upon in the light 
of a comprehensive self-interest, as well as 
of a broad philanthropy, the suppression of 
the slave-trade would be of great advantage 
to England and the world. Dr. Livingstone 
has shown what a sacrifice of human life and 
of valuable agricultural products has been 
occasioned by the ravages of the slave-trad- 
ers in the interior of Africa, where once- 
populous regions have become depopulated, 
and tracts of country which were formerly 
under cultivation have been made a wilder- 
ness. Yet with all these evidences of the 
need of reform in the conduct of affairs in 
this region, the lessons of experience forbid 
us to indulge in sanguine expectations as to 
its immediate success. The fact that so ex- 
perienced a man of affairs as Sir Bartle 
Frere failed to secure a treaty from the Sul- 
tan of Zanzibar, adequate to the accomplish- 
ment of his plans, and that the slave-trade 
has increased since his expedition returned, 
shows that there will be a good deal of diffi- 
culty and delay in overthrowing it. There 
must inevitably be a hard struggle before the 
vested interests of capital, the proverbia! im- 
passiveness of Oriental and the indifference 
of Western nations, can be moved in the 
right direction in this matter. The answer 
lately made by Disraeli to the Stafford-House 
deputation shows that the government is 
disposed to be cautious in acting upon the 
suggestions made by that body. These re- 
flected on the conduct of the Sultan of Zanzi- 
bar in not preventing the land-transit of 
slaves through his dominions, although it may 
be remarked here that he was not obliged by 








stopping the export-trade, his powerlessness 
is as marked ‘as the insufficiency and conse- 
quent inefficiency of the British naval force 
designed for this purpose. The memorialists 
proposed that her majesty’s government 
should urge upon the Sultan of Zanzibar the 
formation of a free settlement upon the east 
coast of Africa as an asylum for liberated 
slaves, under British protection. 

Mr. Disraeli, however, was not inclined 
to favor this scheme of interference with the 
sultan and the pacha, which he said would 
give rise to a great deal of prejudice, and 
create a feeling of hostility; and, as there 
was no evidence that the ruler of Zanzibar 
had violated his treaty stipulations, there 
could be no ground for such action. It is 
evident that the British Government wish to 
avoid the expensive and dangerous compli- 
cations of which they have had experience in 
dealing with native rulers in other parts of 
Africa. It seems as if England should de- 
pend more upon her own exertions, and those 
of other European nations in their business, 
than upon the doubtful assistance of Oriental 
potentates, who, not regarding slavery as a 
great evil, cannot be expected to do much 
toward extirpatin® it unless they can sub- 
serve their own interests in so doing. To 
strengthen their naval force in the Zanzibar 
waters is one way by which the English can 
materially diminish the traffic in slaves; and 
if they can secure a supplementary treaty 
from the sultan, binding him to suppress the 
land-traffic, this will be so much gain. But 
to make such stipulations with the Zanzibar 
ruler really effective, they must be backed 
up by a strong force on shore as well as on 
the ocean. “It is idle,” as the London Tele- 
graph says, “ to chase slave-ships on the sea, 
and hobnob with slave-drivers on the land.” 
Our countryman, Mr. Henry M. Stanley, sug- 
gests that the best way to kill the slave-trade 
is to attack it at its source, and, by means 
of stations and river-boats in the interior, 
prevent the Arabs from reaching the coast 
with their victims. He would have a treaty 
with the Sultan of Zanzibar, by which all 
caravans should be registered, and none al- 
lowed to start for the interior except under 
heavy bonds not to engage in the traffic, the 
penalty to be enforced by slave-courts on 
land and water. These suggestions, how- 
ever, have not found much favor in England, 
where the fear of incurring too much expense, 
and, as Mr. Disraeli intimated, of getting into 
complications with the native rulers, tends 
to prevent the energetic and decisive action 
which the emergency seems to require. 
There is no doubt that there is an earnest 
desire on the part of the best men in Eng- 
land to suppress the traffic; but, notwith- 
standing the general sanction expressed by 
press and people, the difficulties above re- 
ferred to are in danger of delaying its ac- 
complishment. “We are not at all con- 
vinced,” says the London Standard, “ that the 
House of Commons would sanction the ne- 
cessary expenditure for putting down the 
trade, and we are very sure that the task of 
doing so and the attendant cost are much 
greater than is generally imagined.” 

ALEXANDER Youna. 
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RATISBON. 
SEE ILLUSTRATION ON PAGE 108, 


EW of the thousands of American tour. 
ists, who annually visit the finest por- 
tions of Southern Germany, will be more 
charmed with any of the cities in that part 
of the Fatherland than with delightful, quaint 
Ratisbon. In all probability it is the most 
remarkable, the best preserved, and most in- 
teresting of the medieval cities, which to- 
day remain almost entirely in the same con- 
dition in which they witnessed the chivalrous 
times of the Emperor Frederick IL, of Lu- 
dovic of Bavaria, and Frederick the Fair, and 
in which the genius of the great masters of 
Gothic architecture has left some of its most 
admirable monuments. 

At the same time, Ratisbon is so fraught 
with momentous historical reminiscences, al- 
most from the earliest periods of medisval Eu- 
ropean history, that the visitor finds at almost 
every step ground trodden by illustrious per- 
sonages. It was the favorite city of Charles 
V. when the power of the German Empire was 
at its height, and in 1806 it witnessed the 
downfall of the German Empire, whose repre- 
sentatives had long met here, at the imperious 
bidding of Napoleon I. For centuries past 
Ratisbon, too, was a seat of learning, of a 
commerce extending to foreign parts of the 
world, and of artisans whose ingenious work- 
manship added greatly to the fame of the 
city. 

The origin of Ratisbon dates from the ear- 
liest periods of German history. It was a 
flourishing town as early as 740 a. p., when 
Boniface, Emmeran, and other eminent and 
fearless Christian missionaries, preached the 
gospel there, and founded at Ratisbon a bish- 
opric, whose first incumbent was St. Garibald. 
It became afterward a free city of the German 
Empire, was created an archbishopric in 1803, 
and in 1810 was incorporated with Bavaria. 

The city lies in a smiling, fertile plain, on 
the right bank of the Danube, opposite the* 
mouth of the Regen tributary, and presents a 
most picturesque aspect, principally in conse- 
quence of the two Woerth Islands lying in the 
Danube, and causing the river to widen here 
considerably. A magnificent stone bridge, 
eleven hundred feet long and twenty -five 
wide, built by Duke Henry the Proud of Ba- 
varia, from 1135 to 1146, connects the city 
proper with its populous suburbs. 

Strangers almost invariably, upon arriv- 
ing in Ratisbon, take up their abode at the’ 
quaint and venerable hotel of the Golden 
Cross, which, in itself, is historical ground. 
A beautiful widow owned this inn upward of 
three hundred years ago. Her name was 
Barbara Blomberg, and, during a visit to 
Ratisbon, the Emperor Charles V. fell in love 
with her. From this liaison sprang the bas- 
tard Juan de Austria, the famous naval hero 
of Lepanto, of whom Philip II. was so jealous. 

Close to it is the Haideplatz (Place of the 
Heath), where the celebrated duel took place 
between the chivalrous Hans Dollinger and 
the fabulous knight Draco. At the Dollinger 
House in this place is still exhibited the lance 
with which the gigantic Draco was slain. 

A few steps farther on is the Rathhaus 
—City Hall—(No. 2 of our engraving), one 
of the most memorable buildings in Germany. 
It contains the imperial and electoral apart- 
ments, still in their entire former. condition, 
and the cellars, which formerly were used 38 
dungeons for political prisoners, still contain 
the chamber of torture, with all the hideous 
implements with which prisoners were tot 
mented in times gone by. 
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Passing by the Episcopal Court, we reach 
the Cathedral of Ratisbon, the most maguifi- 
cent temple in Southeastern Germany (en- 

ving No. 3). Its construction was begun 
in 1275, but not completed until 1634. It 
shows the whole development of the various 
phases of Gothic architecture. It was reno- 
yated in 1828 by order of King Louis of Ba- 
yaria, and incloses in its walls two very an- 
cient sanctuaries, old St. Stephen’s, erected 
in the eighth century, and All-Souls’ Chapel, 
built two hundred years later. 

Another hardly less interesting monument 
of ecclesiastical architecture is the Schotten 
Church, formerly a Benedictine abbey (en- 

ving No. 4). Its interior is beautifully 
ented, and it contains numerous and pre- 
cious paintings and sculptures. 

Next in interest is St. Emmeran’s Convent. 
Here resided, early in the eighth century, St. 
Emmeran, the Christian missionary. It was 
in later years the residence of the Taxis fam- 
ily, and Kepler, the famous astronomer, was 
buried here. Since 1809 it has again become 
a Catholic church. 

Among the more recent buildings, we 
must mention the royal villa (engraving No. 
6), and the splendid iron railway-bridge (en- 
graving No. 17). - 

A few miles from Ratisbon is the Walhal- 
la, the magnificent Pantheon, erected by King 
Louis of Bavaria to the memory of the great 
men of Germany. It is a splendid Grecian 


temple, erected on a stone terrace, upward of 
one bundred feet in height, and containing 
life-size statues of one hundred and sixty-four 
illustrious Germans, 

Ratisbon in 1864 had a population of 
about thirty thousand.—From the German. 


-——-— 


THE MANNERS OF THE LATIN AND 
ANGLO-SAXON RACES. 


Ir the Americans adventure across oceans 
to look at beautiful paintings, statuary, and 
architecture, with a view to cultivate in them- 
selves new sources of intellectual develop- 
ment and happiness, why should they not like- 
wise seek for those personal graces which give 
beautiful form and action to the human figure, 
and, as it were, add the charms of harmonious 
coloring to human charaoter? Setting aside 
in this respect Oriental habits and etiquette, 
as too remote from Anglo-Saxon ways of life 
to be readily assimilated, we may turn with 
more profit to the Latin races, our far-away 
blood cousins, in whose manners, as in their 
art, there is to be found so much to delight 
and instruct peoples born of a less esthetic 
ancestry, and reared under ruder skies. With- 
out endeavoring at this moment to ascertain 
the precise causes of the difference of man- 
ners between the average Italian, Spaniard, or 
Frenchman, and the average German, Engiish- 
man, and American, it is a noteworthy fact 
that in acquired grace of language, courteous 
action, and general polish of manners, the 
former peoples are superior to the latter. 
Moreover, this superiority in personal deport- 
ment hinges in some way on their greater 
mental susceptibility to artistic beauty and 
delicacy of physical temperament. As what- 
ever is fine in the manners of these Southern 
races cannot be imputed to any special gift 
of heart or intellect, we are forced to the con- 
Viction that their distinctive accomplishment 
in this line must, in some mysterious way, be 
connected with their long training and expe- 
nience in high art, which has awakened their 
Senses to an esthetic appreciation of fine 
manners in the human form, akin to that of 
beauty of composition and color in painting, 
and graceful or noble movement and outline 
i sculpture. At all events, we perceive a 
certain relationship between them in those 
nations which have heretofore made the high- 
est advance in those arts that best illustrate 


{ the American. 





the idealisms of the human figure, and the 
loftiest artistic aspirations of the human soul. 
This is as true of the refined, courtly Japanese 
as of the Europeans who have excelled in 
noble art. Among all these has been devel- 
oped a definite charm of address and polite 
respect for each other’s personal feelings, 
rights, and individual liberty of action and 
thought, which is more easily felt than de- 
scribed by those brought within its magic 
influence. The fact as much exists that for 
social independence, charm of verbal inter- 
course, and polished deference of manner, 
free from obsequious snobbishness of spirit 
or superciliousness of deportment and mean- 
ness, or roughness on one side, haughtiness 
or insulting arrogance on the other, the Teu- 
ton and Anglo-Saxon must go to the Latin to 
learn, as that the latter should go to the for- 
mer peoples, if he would understand the vir- 
tues of political self-government. Here are 
the fundamental elements of international 
character, each necessary to human happi- 
ness and progress, but possessed in unequal 
quantities by the peoples that lead modern 
civilization, and which can never produce a 
perfect civilization until bappily combined in 
harmonious proportions. For it is essential 
to the individual that his social freedom be 
as complete as his political, if he would at- 
tain to the full standard of his innate self- 
hood. Any tyranny of caste, rudeness of 
social manners, or intolerance of society’s 
ideas, which interferes with»this free develop- 
ment as its wholesome proclivities direct, is 
so much individual, moral, and intellectual 
force and happiness lost or misdirected to the 
detriment of the entire community. If, there- 
fore, as I believe, the cultivation of fine art 
tends to heighten the finer sensibilities of a 
people, and to enlarge their intellectual vision 
on the side of beauty of manners and conse- 
quent perception of the value of the esthetic 
side of human nature as its chiefest social 
refiner, it is specially incumbent for those 
who are the least gifted in this direction to 
avow their deficiencies, and, instead of al- 
ways dwelling with self-complacency on those 
points of national character in which they 
may be superior to other peoples, to discover 
and reflect on those in which they are inferior 
to their neighbors. By giving to all their 
just due, while shirking no self-examination 
and application of universal law, we best cul- 
tivate the spirit of love and fraternity which 
will soonest bring all peoples into terms of 
international confidence and amity. 

Which people —English, Germans, or 
Americans — has the worst manners collec- 
tively, it would be invidious to attempt to 
decide. The Latins agree as to the bad man- 
ners of the three races, and very impartially 
distribate their dislike among all alike. 

Each one of these Northern races is em- 
phatic in its judgment as to the impoliteness 
and offensive bearing of the other two. Eng- 
lishmen abhor German habits and ways of 
expressing their ideas as heartily as they do 
Americans are not backward 
in finding beams in both of their eyes—a 
compliment which is returned with ample 
score of big wood floating in their own blink- 
ing eyesight. One hears little of this sort of 
international fault-finding among the various 
Latin tribes, however hostile or diverging in 
other respects. Hence we must admit there 
is real cause somewhere and somehow for our 
general condemnation. There may be, as be- 
tween the Northerns, no very distinguishing 
traits of polite manners ; but there are cer- 
tainly some of the fundamentally bad ones. 
The German type is, perhaps, the most coarse 
and callous, the most indifferent to the com- 
fort of others, because it is the least sensitive 
itself to the finer physical elements of Nature ; 
it annoys without compunction or scarcely 
consciousness those who are, and is resent- 
fully rough or obtuse to those who cannot 





enjoy its peculiar standard of physical appe- 
tites. The Englishman is more offensively 
arrogant and self-contemplating. He sins 
against others on account of thinking too 
much of himself and his island-home, just as 
the German does in a different but not less 
irritating way. It is the contented animal, 
rather than the discontented intellectual, phase 
of his nature, that causes him to think too 
little of his neighbors’ needs. Americans are 
at times the most chillingly reticent, abrupt, 
and willfully blind of all; at others, viva- 
ciously boastful, careless of speech and hab- 
its, and irrepressibly overflowing, according 
to individual traits, but really kindly disposi- 
tioned to every one, and willing to enjoy 
themselves and let others enjoy after their 
own way. Our Teutonic friends’ harder- 
strung nerves, blunter sensations, and grim 
temperaments, cannot take into account the 
nicer sensibilities, and consequent greater 
capacity of suffering of finer-grained humani- 
ty, while the average Englishman is prone to 
believe in no feelings or habits but his own. 
Americans, being a composite race, forming 
under new political and climatic conditions, 
as yet untutored, untrained, and not fully 
grown, have a half-provoking, half-amusing, 
spontaneity of action altogether their own. 
They do things not coarsely or contemptuous- 
ly toward others so often as their associates 
in bad manners, but from superficial thought, 
or the gushing emotions of an over-stimulated, 
impetuous youth, impatient of any restraint 
on its actions or bridle on its will, An Eng- 
lishman cares but little what is thought of 
him ; a German nothing; but an American is 
sensitive to the good-will of all. One can 
foretell the manners of Germans or English- 
men under certain conditions, but no sure rule 
can be formed as to an American’s deport- 
ment. It may be the most courteous, chival- 
ric, fascinating, or lovable; or the most ex- 
asperating, stingy, indecorous, or ferocious, 
Eccentric or original, it surely must be be- 
cause individuality rather than nationality is 
its chief stimulus, Hence its amusing brag, 
surprising conceit, and voluminous nasal ver- 
biage ; its outspokenness as frank as a child’s, 
and also its not infrequent shrewdness, liber- 
ality, and common-sense; its keenness and 
brightness, though with small concession to 
the susceptibilities of a mixed audience, so 
be it that the truth as it sees it is hit square- 
ly on the head. An American makes no rain- 
bow disguises for any one; but, whether by 
jest, story, argument, or specious volubility, 
sparing not himself more than others, he seeks 
to impress himself for better or worse with 
good-humored force on the social elements 
around him. His is a diffusive, discursive, 
disorganizing, reconstructed force of char- 
acter: never at rest, ever longing for Ameri- 
ca, and never contented anywhere so long as 
there is any thing he has not heard or seen, 
or any one he has not been introduced to. It 
is as much his mission to know every thing 
about everybody, and to swell on his pickings, 
as it isan Englishman’s to ignore every one 
and every thing that does not fit exactly into 
his local pot-measure. As for the German, 
he is too much absorbed by his beer, tobacco, 
and mental problems, to consider any of the 
ways of the living world about him, save 
those which administer directly to his own 
strangely-seasoned animal comfort and com- 
pact consciousness. The orbit of a “ Yan- 
kee’s”” sight extends outwardly from himself, 
a German’sis lost in the inner mazes of his 
brain. One sees objects,.the other sees sub- 
jects—the one vainly laughs, speaks, and 
acts, while the other ponders in his smoky 
paradise, with all the mathematical impertur- 
bability and regularity of movement of a tire- 
less steam-digger. Such in brief are the av- 
erage characteristics of the three Northern 
races as they strike the Latins. Without in 
themselves indicating any absolute intellect- 
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ual or moral inferiority on the part of the for- | 


mer to the latter, they nevertheless do give 
evidence of the lack of a certain esthetic sen- 
sibility of temperament, and of a courteous | 
style of manners, which many centuries of 
experience and practice have contributed to 
raise to the level of a fine art with French- 
men, Italians, and Spaniards, greatly to the 
gracefulness of their national characters and 
their charm as individuals. For among them 
personal deportment is elevated to the posi- 
tion of an indispensable civilizing accomplish- 
ment.—/. J. Jarves, in The Art Journal. 


A NEW POET.* 


Tae poem which marks the volume as 
that of a man who has a poetic initiative of 
his own, as well as a considerable power of 
expression for the commoner moods and feel- 
ings, is the very striking one on “ The Organ- 
Boy,” which we have read again and again 
with fresh pleasure on every reading. It is 
to our minds a little poem of which even a 
first-rate poet might be proud. The very 
graphic picture of the little Italian boy, with 
which it opens, so soon passing into « reverie 
on the past history of the wonderful nation 
from which these picturesque little immi- 
grants come to us, of the old Romans, we 
mean, with their cruel amusements, their 
stately and humane polity, and the universal 
rule which fell to pieces so completely ; then, 
the rapid transition to the Italy of to-day, 
rich in monuments and memories, rich in 
beauty, and at last becoming rich in freedom 
—the beautiful dream as to the possibility 
of the relative positions of England and Italy 
being reversed once more, and of English 
boys of great lineage, Howards or Guelphs, 
going back to Rome with a toy engine or a 
toy spinning-jenny, to be spoken of once 
more by Roman pity as non Angli, sed An- 
geli; again, the poetical disquisition on the 
enervating effects of too much devotion to 
art, the stately passage on the destinies of 
England, and the graceful description of the 
childish crowd flocking about the Italian or- 
gan-boy, and enjoying his music at the close 
—make altogether as exquisite a little poem 
of ten pages as we have read for many a day. 
Here is the opening: 


“ Great brown eyes, 
Thick plumes of hair, 
Old corduroys 
The worse for wear. 

. b pee jacket, 
peeping out 

Adabee grave poll, 

Or a guinea- ig 8 snout. 

A sun-kis ce, 

And a dimpled month, 

With the white flashin 

d soft smile of the 

A young back bent, 

Not with age or care, 

Bat the load of poor music 

*Tis fated to bear. 

But a commonplace picture 

To commonplace eyes, 

Yet fall of a charm 

Which the thinker will prize. 

They were stern, cold rulers, 

Those Romans of old, 

Scorning art and letters 

For conquest and gold ; 

Yet leavening mankind, 

In mind and in tongue, 

With the laws that they made 

And the songs that they sung. 

Sitting rose-crowned, 

With pleasure-choked breath, 

As the nude young limbs crimsoned, 

Then stiffened in death. 

Piling up monuments 

Greater than praise, 

Thoughts and deeds that shall live 

To the latest of days; 

Adding province to province, 

And sea to sea, 

Till the idol fell down 

And the world rose up free.” 


teeth 
outh. 





*“ Songs of Two Worlds.” 





(Second Series.) 


By a New Writer. London: Henry 8. King & Co. 


That is true poetry, at once vivid and medi- 
tative, and the whole of the poem is equally 
terse and bright. If it is possible to describe 
Venice in four very short lines, these are 
they : 
“. . . The marvelous town 
With the salt-flowing street, 


Where color burns deepest, 
And music most eweet.” 


Again, the passage on the destinies of Eng- 
land may be fairly, we think, compared with 
Matthew Arnold’s famous Titan, without any 
discredit to the newer and, we suppose, 
younger poet, yet also without any of that 
sense of echo of which we are aware in the 
two beautiful little poems to which we have 
formerly referred. Our readers may have so 
far forgotten the statuesque passage we are 
now referring to in Mr. Arnold’s lines on 
Heine as to be grateful for a reminder : 


‘“* I chide with thee not, that thy sharp 
Upbraidings often assailed 
England, my vpn f for we, 
Troublous and sad, for her sons, 
Long since deep in our hearts 
Echo the blame of her foes. 

We, too, sigh that she flags ! 
We, too, say that she now, 
Scarce comprehending the voice 
Of her greatest, golden-mouthed sons 
Of a former age any more, 
Stupidly travels her round 
Of mechanic business, and lets 
Slow die out of her life 
Glory, and genins, and joy! 
So thou arraign’st her, her foe. 
we arra her, her sons. 

Yes, we arra’ her! but she, 
The weary Titan! with deaf 
Ears, and labor-dimmed eyes, 
aed neither to a ht 

or left, goes passively by, 
Staggering on to her goal, 
Be: g on shoulders immense, 
Atlantean, the load 
Wellnigh not to be borne, 
Of the too vast orb of her fate.”’ 


That is more finely chiseled and more majes- 
tic, doubtless, than the passage we are about 
to quote, but there is a ring, a “ lyrical cry,” 
to use Mr. Arnold’s own phrase, in the follow- 
ing lines, which we miss from the rhythm 
and language of the elder poet : 


“ Shall we too be led 
By that mi of art 
hich saps the true strength 
Of the national heart ? 
The sensuous i. 
‘The dreamland of grace, 
Which rot the strong manhood 
They fail to replace ; 
Which at once are the glory, 
The ruin, the shame, 
Of the beautiful lands 
And ripe souls whence they came? 


Oh, my England ! oh, Mother 
Of Freemen! oh, sweet, 
Sad toiler majestic, 
With labor-worn feet ! 
Brave worker, girt round, 
Inexpugnable, free, 
With tumultuous sound 
And salt — of the sea, 
Fenced off from the clamor 
Of alien mankind 
By the surf on the rock, 
get the — < — wed, 
ough the hot Gaul shall en 

The cold German flout thee, ~~ 
Thy far children scorn thee, 
Still thou shalt be great, 
Still march on uncaring, 
Thy perils unsharing, 
Alone, and yet daring 
Thy infinite fate. 
Yet ever remembering 
The precepts of gold, 
That were written in part 
For the great ones of old— 
* Let other hands fashion 
The marvels of art ; 
To thee Fate has given 
4 =e pert: 

‘0 rule the wide les ; 
To bind them to thea? 
By the sole bond of loving, 
That biudeth the free ; 
To hold thy own place, 
Neither lawless nor slave ; 
Not driven by the despot, 
Nor tricked by the knave.” 


We are not sure that we rightly understand 
the author’s doctrine as to the enervating in- 





fluence of art. If it only be that nations 
which show more genius for beautifying than 
for ruling the world occupy a place of Jess 
privilege in the purposes of God, and es. 
pecially that a nation which, having once 
shown a predominant genius for the latter 
work, a genius for organization, government, 
righteous rule, ceases to display that genius, 
and displays instead one for interpreting the 
secrets of natural and artistic beauty, is ex. 
changing a higher for a lower function in hu. 
man life, we should agree with our “ new 
writer.” But if he means that there is any 
thing intrinsically enervating in the study of 
the beautiful, any thing which should render 
it highly improbable, for instance, that a na- 
tion displaying great artistic faculty should 
yet one day rise into a genius of great strength 
and massiveness, we do not follow him. We 
admit that, relatively, the artistic genius is 
lower than the genius of government, and 
that regress is implied in the transformation 
by which the genius of Rome was softened 
into the genius of Italy. But we do not see 
any sufficient reason to suppose that a great- 
ly-increased delight in the “ glamour of art” 
would diminish the energy of England or the 
nobility of her position in the world, or in. 
deed be inconsistent with a real progress in her 
strenuousness and clearness of aim. Is not 
a great deal of the enervating doctrine about 
England's non-intervention, and about peace 
at any price, quite as much due to bad taste 
as bad ethics? Might not a severer standard 
of beauty do something at least for our po- 
litical ethics as well as for our political tact? 

But we must not lead our readers to sup- 
pose that this very beautiful poem, though 
far the finest in the volume, is at all alone in 
its power to fascinate them. There are sev- 
eral slighter things of a good deai of power 
and beauty.—London Spectator. 


SOME RECOLLECTIONS OF DR. 
STRAUSS. 
(From the German.) 


AN anonymous writer, who frequently saw 
the late Dr. Strauss, during his last sojourn 
at Carlsbad, publishes some interesting recol- 
lections of the great philosopher in a recent 
number of the Vienna Presse, from which we 
make the following extract. Strauss arrived 
in Carlsbad on the 23d of May of last year, 
and the writer was presented to him on the 
same evening. He says: 

“T shall never forget the first impression 
this extraordinary man made on me, or the 
time it was my good fortune to spend in his 
society. Although in my daily intercourse 
with him I now and then discovered traits in 
his character that, for the moment, disturbed 
me, still, when I came to know him well, I 
found that they all had their place in a beau- 
tiful and harmonious individuality. I had 
mever seen a picture of Strauss, and conse- 
quently had no idea of his appearance. How 
agreeably surprised was I, therefore, when I 
entered his apartments, not to see before me 
the ungainly form of a savant and recluse, but 
the slim, graceful figure of a man of sixty, or 
thereabouts, with features cast in a patrician 
mould ; mild, brown eyes, and a voice in which 
there was something indeseribably sweet and 
winning! 

“In conversation upon any subject in 
which he felt much interest, Strauss became 
very animated, as I discovered upon my first 
visit, when he spoke of Goethe, for whom he 
had the greatest admiration. He told me of 
his visit to Weimar, and of the difficulty he 
had in getting to see the rooms once occupi 
by the great poet. The grandchildren of 
Goethe do not allow the interior of the house 
to be seen, and its janitor at first turned & 
deaf ear to all of Strauss’s entreaties. Final- 
ly, however, they so far yielded as to tell him 
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that, on the following morning, at nine o’clock, 
a servant would be occupied scrubbing the 
main hall, and have the street-door open, 
when he could, as if by accident, enter, which 
he did. From Goethe’s house he went to 
Eckermann, who, as he was leaving him, said, 
‘Allow me to present you with a little sou- 
yenir,’ and he handed him a manuscript copy 
of one of Goethe’s poems in Goethe’s own 
handwriting. 

“ Speaking, one day, of his ‘ Life of Christ,’ 
he said the enormous sensation it created, 
when it first appeared, was due to the choleric 
vehemence of his opponents, whose papers 
first directed the attention of-the great public 
to the work. He was not ambitious that the 
ideas of the book should reach the masses; 
he wrote it to content (or satisfy) himself. Les- 
sing, he said, had a similar object in view when 
he wrote ‘Nathan the Wise.’ He wished to 
embody in an art-form the essence of what he 
had uttered in his long theological discus- 
sions. 

“When the news of the death of John 
Stuart Mill reached him, Strauss spoke of him 
in terms of high praise. He thought, how- 
ever, that Mill had too many Schrullen( whims) ; 
for example, the emancipation of women, and 
such like. ‘In such things,’ said he, ‘I am 
terribly narrow’ (bornirt); ‘I have, in fact, a 
perfect horror for them. I am thoroughly 
old-fashioned, and am quite content to be; as 
such, [ am willing to be judged. Further, 
my tendencies are decidedly aristocratic—I 
ama minority man. Somebody has done me 
the honor to compare me with Lessing ; but 
I feel myself much more nearly related to 
Goethe — sans comparaison, of course,’ he 
hastened to add. 

“There was no subject Strauss dwelt upon 
with more pleasure than his friendly relations 
with Princess Alice of Hesse. 

“*T had lived two years,’ said he, ‘in my 
seclusion, in Darmstadt, before the princess 
knew that I was her neighbor. One day she 
sent her secretary to me with a request that 
I should visit her. I, supposing that she was 
simply desirous to gratify her curiosity, gave 
her messenger any thing but a very flattering 
reception; he, however, assured me that I 
was in error; that the princess had so fre- 
quently heard*her father, Prince Albert, speak 
of me, that she was very desirous to know me 
personally. Finally I promised to come; but 
I begged him tw first inform the princess that 
I was no courtier, had no decorations, or was 
even the possessor of a dress-suit, and, further, 
that I did not propose to provide myself with 
one. The secretary soon returned and in- 
formed me that, come as I would, I should be 
welcome. So I went, and soon convinced 
myself that [ had made the acquaintance of a 
really richly-endowed and altogether extraor- 
dinary woman. If, perchance, after my death, 
certain circumstances connected with my lect- 
ures on Voltaire become known, they will re- 
flect great honor on the princess. That I wrote 
them so that they could be read before a lady, 
despite the many Pikanterien, is a matter of 
course. My audience was to have consisted 
of the prince, the princess, and four other 
ladies. But, just as the time came, one of 
their children was attacked with the scarlet 
fever, and then the prince himself. Under 
these circumstances the princess wrote that 
she could invite no guests; but that, if I was 
not afraid of the fever, and would read to her 
alone, she would be very thankful. Of course, 
I read to her, and at first intended, in case 
the lectures were published, to dedicate them 
to her; but soon changed my mind, because I 
thought it might be compromising for her in 
her position, and still further, as a daughter 
of Albion, to have her name publicly associ- 
ated with them. But, on the occasion of one 
of my visits at the palace, she very adroitly 
intimated that the dedication would be agree- 
able to her. When I told her what I thought 





the objections were, she replied: ‘“‘ Ob, never 
mind what people will say ; I must be allowed 
to have my own way a little.” I told her that 
I must, in any event, first have the consent 
of the prince. When I got it, I wrote a new 
dedication, and sent it to the princess, with 
the proposition that I should insert the old 
one in the copies destined for her, and the 
new one, which was more general, in the edi- 
tion destined for the public. ‘No, no,” 
wrote the princess in reply; “I want it all to 
be just as originally intended—one dedication 
for all.” And so it was. 

““*The Crown-Princess of Prussia has also 
always been very friendly toward me. I am 
always invited when she visits her sister at 
Darmstadt, and she insisted on my putting 
my name in her book of autographs, among 
the names of all the great people of the earth. 
The conversation is quite unceremonious and 
familiar, and especially the crown-princess is 
full of life and vivacity. When the crown- 
prince was recently at Stuttgart to inspect 
the troops, the princess inquired of what regi- 
ment my son was the surgeon, and he was in- 
vited to visit the prince, and was reaeived in 
an exceedingly friendly manner.’” 


DUMAS AS A DRAMATIST. 


Ar every step M. Dumas appears to have 
dropped a natural quality of his talent. He 
gains in the quality he deifies — common- 
sense; he gains an increase of delicacy in 


| the manipulation of the average play-goer’s 


moral fibres—a certain cleverness of arrange- 
ment and construction. But the immense 
variety of talents evident in his first pieces 
— Diane de Lys,” “Le Demi-Monde,” “La 
Question d’Argent ”"—is entirely absent from 
the “ Femme de Claude” and “ Monsieur Al- 
phonse.” His efforts appear hitherto to have 
tended to escape from the embarrassment of 
his primitive riches. Whether from instinct 
or calculation, he has endeavored to render 
himself as poor as possible. Simplicity of 
means is the chief law of M. Dumas’s thédtre. 
France has been Britishly picturesque, ro- 
mantic with Spain, Germanically melancholy 
—it was time, M. Dumas considered, to re- 
turn to the first love, the love of the seven- 
teenth century. And he is simple, pitilessly 
simple. His theatrical art consists in avoid- 
ing the dénotiment until the fifth act, not in 


so constructing the comedy that the dénoi- ! 


ment could only occur at that period. In 
lieu of an intricacy of plot he relies on a mul- 
tiplicity of incidents. From this rule the 
“Demi-Monde” is the only exception. The 
“Dame aux Camélias,” “Diane de Lys,” 
“ Les Idées de Madame Aubray,” are novels 
expressed by dialogues, which conduct the 
spectator through an indefinite series of inci- 
dents, through a succession of disjointed 
scenes, perfect in themselves from a realistic 
point of view, but possessing an impercept- 
ible connection with the story into which they 
are dovetailed. In the fourth act of “ Diane 
de Lys” the come surprises his wife with 
Paul Aubry, ber paramour. He is impreg- 
nated with M. Dumas’s moral code terminating 
in “ Tue la!” and still he reserves the episode 
of assassination until the conclusion of the 
fifth act. The reason of this, and of similar 
defects in M. Dumas’s later works, is that in 
writing “ Diane de Lys” the author had but 
one situation in view, and of that situation 
must be made the culminating point of the 
drama. Around this unique idea, repeated in 
nearly all Dumas’s comedies, are grouped a 
number of personages whose only noticeable 
function is to pursue each other through five 
acts, to meet at moments and exhibit their 
characters by such simple means as the dis- 
cussion of tailors’ bills and laundresses’ pec- 
cadilloes, by spoken criticisms on the Code 
Napoléon, and disquisitions on the progress 








of artillery. Doubtless these digressions are 
ably conducfed. The author possesses the 
faculty of observation to a greater degree than 
any of his contemporaries, but his observa- 
tion is too exclusive and too minute. His first 
success was due in a great measure to the 
strong dramatic element of the “ Dame aux Ca- 
mélias.”’ The priestess and victim of love was 
herself a somewhat worn-out type. She had 
passed through many hands since Le Prevost 
created her. But she was the centre of a for- 
cibly pathetic action, carried on by person- 
ages that lived and were like ourselves, and 
spoke the real language of our day. This 
new, modern spirit gave something like a sec- 
ond youth to the hackneyed basis of the ac- 
tion, and the rapidity of the action itself 
blinded the spectator to all that was vulgar in 
its style and sentiment. In “ Diane de Lys” 
there was still, but in a lesser degree, a pas- 
sionate drama, poignant scenes, a powerful 
situation. But there came a time when, 
more by the fault of critics and the public 
than by his own, M. Dumas conceived that 
the unique function of the modern stage was 
to present a tableau of social manners, a 
panorama of fashion-plates, and to cite cur- 
rent slang, epigrammatize on the passing 
questions of the day, without attaching more 
than a secondary importance to the plot that 
unites citations and epigrams. The “ Demi- 
Monde” and the “Princesse Georges” re- 
sulted from this conception. They succeeded 
because they were held to be revelations, and 
contained something of the mysterious fasci- 
nation that draws noble faubouriennes to op- 
era masked balls, and the private sales of no- 
torious courtesans. It was only a small class 
of connoiseurs who knew that neither Dumas’s 
“Galop d’Enfer” nor his consumptive /orettes 
were true to Nature. For the mass they 
were the reality itself. But the last pieces 
produced by M. Dumas have been judged 
more hardly than his earlier works because 
they attempted to portray a reality that every 
one knows. When he abandoned for a mo- 
ment the analysis of feminine perversity, and 
sought to dissect masculine vice in all its cb- 
tuseness and obesity, the charm disappeared. 
Doubtless the financier is a legitimate and 
diverting subject for comedy, but under cer- 
tain conditions. The world is full of men 
and women whose character consists in hav- 
ing none at ail, whose features are like old 
coins worn down toa smooth surface. To 
photograph these effigies in their shapeless- 
ness, is apparently the highest ambition of M. 
Dumas’s school. The process has produced 
some of the most uninteresting characters of 
modern comedy. Like Mr. Trollope, the 
French playwrights of our day have forgotten 
that to be rendered useful for artistic purposes 
the human vegetable must have its undecided 
angles sharply defined, its imperceptible sali- 
ent points accentuated—it must be carica- 
tured, in a word. The rule is applied in all 
Moliére’s comedies; by following it closely, 
Balzac achieved the powerful portrait of 
“* Mercadet —perhaps the best French com- 
edy of this century, albeit one which no Pa- 
risian manager dares to revive. It is not from 
a mere caprice that the Baron de Ducingin is 
made to speak the grotesque Alsatian jargon 
that Balzac phonographs with such patient 
minuteness. It gives the vulgar German 
banker the one picturesque characteristic he 
can be made to present. This law of theat- 
rical optics has produced Henri Monnier’s 
masterpiece—the “‘ Grandeur et Décadence de 
M. Joseph Prudhomme ”=+—and is the ori- 
gin of an opinion, very prevalent among 
French critics, that if remnants of Moliére’s 
genius are to be found anywhere, it is insome 
types and situations of the popular farces and 
vaudevilles played at minor theatres. None 
were assuredly to be found in “ Monsieur Al- 
phonse,” and “ Monsieur Alphonse” is al- 
ready forgotten; while the “ Fille de Madame 
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Angot ” traveled round the world in three 
months, and attracted Parisian audiences dur- 
ing four hundred nights. M. Dumas’s cold 
realism touches even fewer human sympathies 
than Vadé’s Billingsgate.— 7he Genllemen’s 
Magazine, 

enssuGamme 


TREATMENT OF ANIMALS.* 


Mr. Berxecey has lived with animals all 
his life, and has a happy knack of making 
friends with them. Nor can we wonder at it 
when we see how keenly he loves them, how 
thoroughly he has come to understand their 
natures, and how closely he studies their in- 
dividual characters and humors their little 
weaknesses. The people who are least likely 
to read his book might read it with great ad- 
vantage—trainers and keepers who break the 
spirit and spoil the tempers of the unhappy 
animals they are educating by every sort of 
misplaced severity. Dogs especially are ex- 
traordinarily susceptible to praise and cen- 
sure from those they are attached to. Mr. 
Berkeley tells us that he can do any thing 
with his dogs by simply letting them under- 
stand that he is vexed or displeased. By 
way of instrument of correction, he never 
makes use of any thing heavier than a bit of 
stick with a piece of string tied to.it. He 
tells one good story in illustration of the suc- 
cess of his system of training animals by 
teaching them to seek for approbation. He 
had been breaking a retriever to fetch rab- 
bits to him, by pretending to make much of 
the rabbit when it was brought, as if it were 
a thing he set a high value on. Neptune 
turned this over in his sagacious mind, came 
to the conclusion that his master must be ex- 
ceedingly partial to rabbits, and was propor- 
tionately delighted oa one occasion when he 
thought he could prepare him an agreeable 
surprise. He had picked up half a rabbit 
somewhere about the premises, and, as his 
master was not within reach of him at the 
moment, he put the prize in a safe place to 
keep for him. The most secure place he 
could think of was in the back of his own 
kennel; and thence Neptune produced it in 
the morning, having waited patiently till the 
pheasants had been fed as usual, and until 
he saw that his master had nothing else on 
his mind, and was at full leisure to attend 
to him. The dog would never have thought 
of doing the same thing for an ordinary 
breaker, and, if he had, the keeper would 
never have understood him. By following 
out the course of thought which was the nat- 
ural fruit of his teachings, and by showing 
the dog that he thoroughly appreciated his 
motive, Mr. Berkeley confirmed Neptune in 
his habits of reflection. As with dogs, so 
with horses. Mr. Berkeley makes friends of 
them; leaves them to use their own intelli- 
gence in the hunting-field, and rides much 
more safely in consequence. He quotes “a 
man who adopted the name of ‘ Nimrod’ 
when sporting writers were fewer” — Mr. 
Berkeley is ungrateful to Nimrod, by-the-way, 
for he tells us “he never went a yard;” 
while Nimrod, in his “ Reminiscences,” speaks 
highly of Mr. Berkeley—as recommending 
that, when riding at a brook, you should 
bring your thong down on the horse's shoul- 
der at every stroke of the gallop. We had 
forgotten that Nimrod had given any such 
advice unreservedly; but we are sure that 
Mr. Berkeley is right when he says that the 
worst thing you can possibly do is to dis- 
tract your horse’s attention from the work 
before him. This must be particularly the 
case when it is a question of banks, or when 
the nature of the ground for the “ take-off” 





* “ Fact against Fiction: the Habits and Treat- 
ment of Animals practically considered,” by the 
Hon. Grantley F. Berkeley. London: Samuel 
Tinsley, 1874. 


is doubtful. Here, again, Mr. Berkeley 
brings forward an instance in point. Out with 
his own staghounds somewhere in the Weald 
of Harrow, mounted on a powerful and very 
intelligent hunter, he saw a formidable ha-ha 
before them. The horse, he thinks, could 
have cleared it, stiff as he was, had he not 
been thrown out of his stride by a rider 
crossing awkwardly ahead of him. Where- 
upon, feeling assured that if he attempted 
the jump he would in all probability come to 
grief with his master, Jack o’ Lantern quiet- 
ly jumped into the ha-ha, with his chest re- 
posing against the opposite bank. It was an 
example of prompt presence of mind which 
Mr. Berkeley understood, although it was try- 
ing to the temper to be stopped in a good 
run and have to wait, with what patience you 
could muster, until your horse was dug out. 
It is not with his domestic animals alone 
that Mr. Berkeley establishes this excellent 
understanding. He makes friends with all 
the wild creatures about his place, and even 
the game that is brought up to be bagged 
*meets him confidingly, as a generous enemy 
during ghe suspension of hostilities. There 
is a pond near his house where the water- 
fowl are never molested. The consequence 
is that, when he shoots a rat there of an 
evening, the ducks listen to the report with 
perfect indifference, and are not even dis- 
turbed by the retriever plunging in among 
them. More than that, they have learned 
that Mr. Berkeley is the only person in the 
habit of firing stray shots at rabbits out at 
feed. They understand, he says, that “ where 
that gun is I am, and that where I am there 
is always a pocketful of Indian-corn. At 
times even in the woods I shall scarce have 
recharged my gun when there is the whistle 
of a wing in the air, and a duck lights down 
by my foot.” There are an old pin-tail and 
a little Bahama duck, in particular, who al- 
ways fly to the sound of the shot, and then 
follow him about the fields where he is shoot- 
ing. After this, itis not surprising to hear 
that there are ducks that take their places 
regularly by him on the bench while he is 
feeding the rest; that he has trained his 
whole mixed multitude of water-fowl to re- 
spond to a given signal with three noisy 
cheers for the Prussians ; or that robins and 
other small birds come out of the bushes to 
greet him in his walks, knowing tnat he is 
sure to bring them bread-crumbs. It is more 
singular, and a still more striking instance 
of the influence of kindness in winning con- 





fidence, that he had struck up an alliance 
with an old blackcock. Blackcocks are 
among the shyest and wildest birds that fly ; 
but this one had come to make himself thor- 
oughly at home on the lawn, where he crowed 
it over the cock-pheasants.—Saturday Review. 


——+— 


RUSSIAN LOVE. 
(Translated for the Journat.) 


Nicopotis is a small town in the south- 
east of Russia, where the Caucasian blood 
mixes with the Russian, and produces very 
many remarkably fine specimens of female 
beauty. 

Among the most beautiful of the beauties 
of Nicopolis was Ulyana, the only daughter 
of a wealthy land-owner. Her father was in 
the habit, every year at harvest-time, to add 
to his force by engaging “ people from Rus- 
sia,” as they say, meaning people from the 
interior, who at this season of the year seek 
remunerative labor in the more cultivated and 
wealthier districts of the south. 

One of these people, Filyatieff, a hand- 
some, stalwart young fellow, attracted espe- 
cial attention. He seemed completely indif- 
ferent with regard to his gains, and was al- 
ways in the best of spirits. Ulyana soon be- 





came a willing listener when he was praised, 








and Filyatieff, who was not insensible to the 
charms of female beauty, soon evinced g 
marked partiality for her society. It wag 
not long ere their liking for each other ri. 
pened into an affair of the heart, and became 
the subject of general remark. Nor did the 
young people attempt to conceal what they 
felt for each other, and Filyatieff went boldly 
to the father of his lady-love and asked for 
his blessing. But the farmer peremptorily 
refused: he was not going to give his daugh. 
ter to a strolling laborer, he said. And al] 
Ulyana’s tears and entreaties were of no 
avail; her father was inflexible, and, in order 
to “put other thoughts into her head,” he 
compelled her to a betrothal with a wealthy 
townsman. The betrothal was celebrated 
with great pomp. All were merry but Uly. 
ana; her thoughts were with Filyatieff, who 
gave her good cause of uneasiness. He had 
ceased to work, and now spent his time in 
either one pot-house or another. He drank 
to assuage his grief; but not long. He soon 
took an aversion to schnapps—a rare thing for 
a Russian to do—and then drink did not less. 
en his grief. He therefore forswore the pot 
house, and determined to go far away, where, 
concealed and forgotten, he could end his 
unhappy life. In this romantic frame of 
mind he bethought himself of Siberia, and 
determined to take the necessary steps to get 
there as soon as possible. With this object 
in view, he, one evening soon after dark, 
went to the principal bazaar of the town and 
tried one door after another until he found 
one he could force. He entered the well-filled 
shop, took what money he found in the till, 
and looked about to see if no one came, 
Then he made a bundle of some of the goods, 
and again looked about to see if no one 
came to arrest the burglar. As he was still 
unobserved, he made a bright light in the 
shop. This was soon seen, and people came 
and seized the supposed robber. On his trial 
he simply declared that, owing to his disap- 
pointment in love, he wanted to be sent to 
Siberia ; that this, and this only, was his ob- 
ject in breaking into the shop. The jurors 
were unanimous in rendering a verdict of 
acquittal, which was received by loud accla- 
mations on the part of the spectators. 

The farmer was now compelled to relent. 
He broke off the engagement of his daughter 
with his wealthy neighbor, and consented to 
her union with the romantic Filyatieff. 


——— 


THE CHIWESE ARMY. 


Tue Chinese army is composed of three 
elements: 1. Tartars, or standard - bearers; 
2. Troops of the Green Standard ; 3. Volun- 
teers. The standard-bearers are the de 
scendents of the Mantchoos and Mongols, 
who entered China two centuries ago, along 
with the new dynasty, and of the Chinese 
who first made their submission. They have 
preserved few of their ancient military quali- 
ties; and, satisfied with the deeds of their 
forefathers, are content to live upon the taxes 
imposed for their benefit after the conquest. 
Of these, one hundred and fifty thousand are 
organized in the vicinity of Peking, and one 
hundred and twenty thousand in the out 
lying province called by the Chinese “ Colo- 
nies.” 

The troops of the Green Standard form & 
sort of national guard, and number about six 
hundred and fifty thousand men, who, in time 
of peace, follow their regular vocations. 

The volunteers, or braves, are enrolled 
during troublous times, and wear a breast- 
plate indicating their merit. The most for- 
midable army of volunteers is that organized 
by Li-Hong-Chang, in the vicinity of Tien- 
Tsin, and for the most part composed 
rebels, who saved their lives by enlisting 
under the imperial banner. 
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EDITOR’S TABLE. 


HE custom seems to be growing of cele- 

brating the anniversaries of the deaths 
of illustrious men; though why the world’s 
loss, in their departure, should be commemo- 
rated by festivities and inaugurations, seems 
at first difficult to comprehend. It would be 
thought that the date of the advent of great 
men into the world should rather be the 
period of rendering them posthumous bom- 
age; for that was the event to rejoice over, 
the passing away being the event to be 
mourned. But these celebrations of death- 
dates may be regarded as rather solemn than 
festive in their nature—tokens of the respect 
of a remote generation for lives completed 
and having yielded fruit; consecrations and 
perpetuations of fame won and established. 

It is scarcely a year since the completion 
of the three hundredth year after John 
Knox’s death was commemorated with prop- 
er ceremonies and addresses by the vigorous 
Scottish Kirk, which he did more than any 
other man to securely found; and less than 
six months since the one hundredth anniver- 
sary of the departure of Oliver Goldsmith 
from this life was made the occasion of re- 
calling his pure and beautiful literary prod- 
ucts and lovable personal qualities to the 
memory of the present generation. 

A still more remote death, and that of 
one who, though as deep in contrast as pos- 
sible with both Knox and Goldsmith, has bet- 
ter proved his title to long-enduring reputa- 
tion than either, has just been celebrated in 
the lovely town of Avignon, embedded among 
the deeply-verdant hills of the Vaucluse, in 
Southern France; for, on the 13th of July, 
five full centuries had passed since Francesco 
Petrarch, old and weary, was found sitting in 
his library at Arqua, leaning over a well-worn 
volume of Virgil, motionless and dead. 

Avignon has high claims as a centre of 
historical interest. It was there that Clem- 
ent, the “claimant” pope, set up his sacer- 
dotal state, and sought to establish a second 
holy city. There, many a time in the old 
days, emperors and kings met to confer, and 
cardinals and bishops retreated, and treaties 
of grave import to the medieval world were 
concluded, to be speedily broken. It is at 
Avignon that John Stuart Mill has been re- 
cently consigned to a grave beside that of the 
wife whom, living and dead, he adored and 
revered. 

But it was reserved for Avignon to be- 
come the scene on which another foreigner, 
& gentle Italian law~-student from Padua, 
played a romance which is still fresh and still 
instructive at a distance of five long and 
troublous centuries. Indeed, the love of 
Petrarch for Laura de Sade is as familiar to 
the modern reader as that of Dante for Bea- 
trice, that of Abélard for Héloise, or that of 
Luther for the gentle nun who inspired him 





to found anew the Christian Church. In that 
very volume of Virgil, upon which, doubtless, 
his last conscious thought was riveted, was 
found written a pathetic record of the chaste 
and fair lady whom he had mourned for more 
than a quarter of a century. 

“Tt was in the early days of my youth,” 
he says, “on the 6th of April, in the morn- 
ing, and in the year 1327, that Laura, distin- 
guished by her virtues, and celebrated in my 
verses, first blessed my eyes in the Church 
of Sainte-Claire, at Avignon; and it was in 
the same city, on the 6th of the very same 
month of April, at the same hour in the 
morning, in the year 1348, that this bright 
luminary was withdrawn from my sight, 
while I was at Verona, alas! ignorant of my 
calamity.” 


What this encounter did for literature, , 


may be judged by the matchless Tuscan 
lyrics which Petrarch dedicated to the sub- 
ject, as well as the memory of the lady of 
his adoration. It was to Laura’s influence, 
undoubtedly, that Petrarch owed it that he 
became a poet, and that he has left perhaps 
the most exquisite love-poems extant in the 
smooth and silvery tongue of his native Italy. 

So far was this poem a commonplace in- 
trigue, so utterly unsullied was its course and 
reputation, that the Avignonese were wont 
to point to Petrarch as he passed along and 
say, with all reverence, “There is Laura’s 
lover ;” and, when the mighty Emperor 
Charles IV. went to the pretty Provencal 
town, he first of all asked to visit Laura, 
Petrarch’s heroine, and, when he saw her, 
begged to kiss her on the forehead as a to- 
ken of his profound respect. It is the old 
story of a love that can never be completed 
by the ties of Church and law; but it is an 
example, ever fresh and practical, of the in- 
fluence that a good, pure, and steadfast wom- 
an may, if she will, exert upon those who be- 
come attached to her. 

“He made her famous,” says an old-time 
writer. ‘She made him fit for heaven.” It 
was his verses in Laura’s praise that won for 
him the most envied of triumphs in medieval 
Rome; for he was laurel-crowned in the capi- 
tol in presence of the pope and the princes 
of the Church, and thenceforth was Italy’s 
and love’s most favored laureate. Petrarch, 
like Chaucer at the court of the Plantagenets, 
Titian at the court of the Valois, and Lafon- 
taine at the court of the Bourbons, was an 
honored intimate of the great; he was an 
ambassador and a councilor, but unspoiled 
by the world of the palace; his happiest 
hours were spent in company of Laura’s 
memory and his books. 

We owe him not only the most exquisite 
lytics in the Tuscan tongue, but a rare debt 
of gratitude as a scholar; for it was Petrarch 
who rescued from oblivion, and consigned 
to future generations, the Institutes of Quin- 
tilian, Varro’s essay, and the letters of Cicero. 
The austere figure and lofty melancholy of 








Dante we hold in awe; the bright and witty 
Boccaccio moves us to laughter and thorough 
liking; the gentle and pensive Petrarch em- 
phatically claims our love, mingled with the 
deepest sympathy with his sweetly-plaintive 
strains. 


If in the spring a young mau’s 
thoughts lightly turn to love, in the spring 
and in the summer, too, an old man’s thoughts 
lightly turn to the pleasures of his garden ; 
and of these pleasures poets have sung, en- 
thusiasts have written, and old men have 
dreamed, as long as history has made her 
chronicles. 

But have the pains of the garden been 
dwelt upon with the same fairness, and full- 
ness, and elaborate accuracy of delineation ? 
Have men been entirely honest in giving in 
their evidence in this matter? When enthu- 
siasts have told us of their prize pears, their 
early peas of supernatural tenderness, their 
asparagus, and their roses, and their straw- 
berries, have they not hidden a good deal 
about their worm-eaten plums ; about their 
cherries that were carried off by armies of 
burglarious birds; about their potatoes that 
proved watery and unpalatable; about their 
melons that fell victims to their neighbors’ 
fowls; about their peaches that succumbed 
to the unexpected raid of Jack Frost; about 
their grapes that fell under the blight of mil- 
dew ; about their green corn that withered in 
the hill; about the mighty host of failures 
that, if all were told, would tower in high 
proportion above the few much-blazoned suc- 
cesses ? 

“Tn the country,” says a recent writer 
upon a theme that all men like to write 
about, even if their knowledge of gardens is 
confined to a town back-yard studied from an 
attic-window—“ in the country there is a 
standing source of pleasure in the garden.” 
We should amend this by asserting that in 
the country there is a standing source of 
discomfort and vexation in the garden. 
“Whether,” continues this scribbler, “ the 
space at a man’s disposal be small or large, 
there is always something to be done or 
planned in it.” Quite true, there is always 
something requiring a further bill of ex- 
penses. There is always something to be re- 
constructed or readjusted. The carpenter is 
in perpetual demand with the man who has a 
garden. So is the mason. So is the florist. 
So is the laborer. So is the machinist. A 
man with a garden is always trying to accom- 
plish the impracticable. He is always plan- 
ning how he can unite a maximum of sunshine 
with a maximum of shade; how he can keep 
his trees, and yet open distant prospects ; 
how he can enlarge his stables without 
abridging his grounds ; how he can shut out 
an ugly view in one direction and reveal a 
pretty one in another; how he can expand 
his vegetable-beds, and yet keep them hidden 
behind his flower-parterres ; how he can 
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curve and lengthen a path in order to make 
his estate appear larger, or straighten it, so 
as to add to his convenience; how he can best 
keep his paths in order; what should be 
done to improve the appearance of his lawn ; 
how he can save his shrabs that are threat- 
ened with decay; how he can rescue his 
fruit-trees from the insects ; how he can keep 
off the mosquitoes and prevent the ague. 
His devices, and his designs, and his experi- 
ments, are legion. A hopeless restlessness 
takes possession of every amateur gardener. 
Discontent abides in his soul. There is, in- 
deed, so much to be done, changed, rear- 
ranged, watched, nursed, that the amateur 
gardener is really entitled to loud praise and 
generous congratulations when one of his 
thousand schemes comes to fruition. We 
may rejoice with him over his big Lawton 
blackberries, and say nothing of the cher- 
ries, and the pears, and the peaches, that 
once were budding hopes, but have gone 
the way of that poetical “dear gazelle” of 
which Moore so pathetically tells us. Nor 
need we speak of the rather large expendi- 
tures which were needed to bring about the 
one triumph of the Lawtons. “Those pota- 
toes,” exclaimed an enthusiastic amateur gar- 
dener, “cost me twenty-five cents apiece!” 
And they were very good potatoes, too—al- 
most equal to those that could be bought in 
market at a dollar a bushel. 

“ No man,” declares the writer from whom 
we have been quoting, “enjoys a summer 
morning more than he who turns out the 
moment he has got his clothes on to note 
what progress has been made since yester- 
day.” And this picture is absolutely held 
up to civilized mortals, to men and women 
with nerves and sensibilities, as something 
attractive and actually enjoyable. Men with 
gardens would seem to be like those hard 
drinkers whose susceptibilities are hopeless- 
ly blunted. Who but a man diverted from 
the paths of honest feeling and natural enjoy- 
ment, possessed of a demoniac mania, lost to 
the peace and serenity of the virtuous and 
the blessed, could find pleasure amid the 
damps, and dews, and chills, and raw-edged- 
ness of a garden in the early morning—find 
pleasure in saturated trousers, in shoes 
swathed in moisture, in skies that are gray 
and gloomy, in flowers that are, as Mantalini 
would put it, “demnition moist?” The 
thing is incredible! A garden, after the sun 
had dried the paths, warmed the air, ab- 
sorbed the dew, is admissible. But a pos- 
session that compels this early turning out 
into fogs and discomforts, deserves, for this 
fact alone, the anathema of all rational be- 
ings. 

The literature of the garden, so abundant 
everywhere, must really be written in the in- 
terest of suburban land-owners. The inviting 
one-sided picture so persistently held up is 
only a covert bit of advertising, intended to 
seduce away the happy cockneys of the 





town—men supremely contented with their 
attics, their promenades in Fifth Avenue, 
their visits to Central Park, where all is ar- 
ranged for them without their labor or con- 
cern, their evenings at Thomas's music-gar- 
den (where, if the roses are few, beautiful 
women flower in lovely parterres), their soft 
morning slumbers which know no dreadful 
chills and dews! How could a back-ache 
over the pea-bed compensate for these felici- 
ties? How could sour cherries, or half-ripe 
strawberries, or wet rose-buds, even if they 
do come from one’s own garden, reward him 
for the loss of the ease and the serene con- 
science of one who sings merrily in the 
streets, and cares not if worms burrow, if 
suns burn, if birds steal, if winds overturn, 
if droughts destroy, if floods drown, if gar 
dens flourish, or not ? 


A few statistics recently published 
in regard to the books taken from the Bos- 
ton Public Library, caused some little sur- 
prise in many circles, and elicited not a few 
moral homilies on literary taste and literary 
culture. 

Before we assume that certain facts bear 
distinctly on morals, or confirm current the- 
ories about the depravity of man and the 
dissoluteness of society, it is always just as 
well to subject these facts to a close and 
careful analysis. Perhaps by so doing we 
may find extenuation for the things depre- 
cated, if not a complete excuse for them. 

Now the statistics of the library referred 
to show that novels of aclass a good deal 
sneered at by the critics are exceedingly 
popular among average readers. These sta- 
tistics demonstrate that while the critics are 
talking about George Eliot and William 
Black, about Howells and Warner, about Auer- 
bach and George Sand, the eager under-culti- 
vated reader is asking for Mrs. Southworth, 
Mrs. Holmes, and Miss Evans. Even Dickens 
and Thackeray, and Bulwer, and Collins, and 
Reade, if we may judge by library statistics, 
are less popular than the three American la- 
dies we have mentioned. But the statistics 
are misleading somewhat, we are convinced. 
Dickens, for instance, is circulated immense- 
ly in very cheap editions; Mrs. Southworth 
and Mrs. Holmes are printed in higher-priced 
volumes, and hence, while they are in greater 
demand at the libraries, are not so sought 
after at the bookstores. But, with all allow- 
ance for this qualifying circumstance, the 
fact remains that certain authors, very much 
ignored by the critics and fastidious readers, 
have an immense constituency among the 
people. 

There is a reason for this. If one attrib- 
utes the fact solely to a low critical taste, he 
very imperfectly comprehends the situation. 
The average reader is in one sense the best 
of critics—he doesn’t attempt to criticise, nor 
to force himself into a critical attitude. His 
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his opinions are never warped by his preju. 
dices. He has no theories to maintain, no 
arbitrary standards, no foregone conclusions ; 
he only wants to be entertained, and to this 
end surrenders himself as the soft wax to the 
seal, ready to take any impression the instru- 
ment is capable of making. He has not 
been mentally trained to any altitude or at- 
titude of expectation. His intellectual per- 
ceptions lie actively open but entirely second. 
ary to his emotional nature. The books that 
he reads must make him feel—must be food for 
his sentimental and sympathetic being. All 
his thinking is on the side of the emotions, 
Give him « volume that is full of wisdom and 
subtile wit, that is characterized by the most 
acute insight into character, that utters 
the most liberal and admirable philosophy, 
and if it lack passion and warmth it wili be 
as dry ashes to him. 

Of course this is evidence of inferior intel. 
lectual acumen, but it is not evidence of an 
inferior nature. It too often happens that in- 
tellectual culture dries up the juices of the 
heart, and impoverishes the whole emotional 
nature; in this life of compensation, mental 
force is frequently purchased at the cost of 
heart-force. There are some broad and rich- 
ly-dowered natures that expand both intel- 
lectually and sympathetically; but culture 
with the majority of people is attained at 
the sacrifice of affectionateness. Hence the 
best books intellectually are apt to be juice- 
less, to repel all those who are reached only 
at the level of their hearts. “He writes,” 
said one one of our popular emotional nov- 
clists to us once, referring to a well-known 
author—“ he writes with his fingers on his 
brow, but never with his hand upon his 
heart.”” The books that the multitude take 
possession of at the libraries have been writ- 
ten with the “hand on the heart,” and this 
is why they possess a popularity so puzzling to 
the merely critical mind. 





Just after the celebration of Inde- 
pendence-day, there was a grand onslaught by 
the journals upon the time-honored method 
of celebrating the day by fire-crackers, torpe- 
does, small cannon, and evening fire-works. 
The numerous accidents, products of this 
method, were cited, with angry vehemence, 
as proof of the dangerousness as well as the 
absurdity of the customary means of Fourth- 
of-July hilarity. But why not cite drowning 
cases to show why men should not enjoy 
the sea-bath; or calamities in boating, to 
establish that pleasure-craft-must be aban- 
doned ; or railroad calamities, as proof that 
steam-traveling is wrong? It would be im- 
possible to devise amusements for a public 
holiday that would be free from accidents. 
Fire-works on the Fourth are, strictly speak- 
ing, senseless enough, but so are almost all 
the lighter outcomes of public hilarity. Fire 
works mean to all children and many adults 
excitement and fun. They supply these two 
coveted things, or else they would not be ad 
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hered to—and excitement and fun are suffi- 
cient for themselves; those who enjoy them 
don’t care a straw for the logic or the reason 
or the philosophy of the thing. Why and 
how people derive pleasure from the smell 
of gunpowder and the reports of small fire- 
arms, may be puzzling, but the thing for us 
todo is to solve the puzzle and not to de- 
nounce it. One element in it alone, noise, may 
well perplex the wisest of men—for noise is 
an essential element of happiness, as one will 
see who watches the instinctive promptings of 
children. And were not these critics and grum- 
blers boys once? Do they not recall the un- 
speakable fascination that the fire-cracker, 
the pocket-pistol, the pin-wheel, afforded them 
in their days of roundabouts ? A Fourth with- 
out gunpowder and fire-arms would be like 
sweetmeats without sugar, the theatre with- 
out a play, 2 pantomime without harlequin, 
Christmas without Santa Claus, a promise 
without its fulfillment. 


—— A writer in the Liberal Review, hold- 
ing forth in denunciation of “ Blab,” informs 
his readers that if men did not possess the pow- 
er of speech the likelihood is that there would 
be a great deal more peace in the world than 
there is now. ‘“‘ Without questioning,” he 
goes on to say, “ that the ability to articulate 
is generally a blessing, it may be fairly main- 
tained that the exercise of it has induced a 
larger number of blows than kisses.” The 
writer has studied the world and the customs 
of the world very superficially if he really 
believes that a pugnacious and quarrelsome 
temper is enhanced by the gift of speech. 
On the contrary, speech is very often an ad- 
mirable outlet for the pent-up fires of tem- 
per, which, without this safety-valve, would 
have no escape except in some form of vio- 
lent action. It is your loud talking and 
stormy scold, indeed, that most rarely pro- 
ceeds to extreme measures, just as the adage 
tells us that your barking dog is not the one 
that bites. Thereis no evidence to show that 
dumb people are more amiable than talking 
people. It is quite true that the angry word 
often brings the sharp retort, but anger when 
deprived of speech has very effective means 
of letting itself be known. The frown, and 
the scoff, and the gesture, speak as potently as 
words. The obstinate wife in the well-known 
story, who could no longer in her drowning 
struggles say “ scissors,” managed in her last 
gasp to indicate that domestic utensil by mo- 
tions of her fingers. If one wants to see 
how quarrelsome and pugnacious creatures 
can be who are without the gift of speech, let 
him watch our town sparrows, whose battles 
make the streets an arena. 





Piterarp. 
“TE ALTH AND EDUCATION” (Ap- 


pleton & Co.) is a collection of some 
of the best and most valuable later essays of 


the Rev. Charles Kingsley. On both of the 
subjects indicated in the title, no man’s dicta 
could be better worth having, or be read with 
More interest, than those of the author of 
books which are themselves health-givers and 
educators, 





It is a pleasure (to speak of this before ex- 
amining any details of the essays) to read 
Kingsley’s foreeful and vigorous English 
again. It is a positive refreshment, always, 
to turn from the current class of essay-writing 
tothe fresh, opinionated (Mr. Greg calls them 
combative) utterances of this strong apostle 
of good doctrines. Every one is better for 
whatever we have from this mens sana in cor- 
pore sano. 

Mr. Kingsley’s first essay here is on ‘* The 
Science of Health.’ ‘Whether the British 
race is improving or degenerating?’ he be- 
gins, plunging vigorously in medias res, at 
once: ** What, if it seems probably degenerat- 
ing, are the causes of so great an evil? How 
can they be, if not destroyed, at least arrested ? 
These are questions worthy the attention, not 
of statesmen only and medical men, bat of 
every father and mother in these isles, I shall 
say somewhat about them in this essay; and 
say it in a form which ought to be intelligible 
to fathers and mothers of every class, from the 
highest to the lowest, in hopes of convincing 
some of them, at least, that the science of 
health, now so utterly neglected in our cur- 
riculum of so-called education, ought to be 
taught—the rudiments of it at least—in every 
school, college, and university.” 

In accordance with this announcement of 
purpose, Mr. Kingsley gives us a very thorough 
expounding of his views as to the teaching of 
Hygiene. 

‘* Why, then,” he says, in speaking of his 
chief proposition—“‘ why, then—to come to 
practical suggestions —should there not be 
opened in every great town in these realms a 
public school of health? It might connect it- 
self with—I hold that it should form an inte- 
gral part of—some existing educational insti- 
tute. But it should at least give practical lect- 
ures for fees small enough to put them within 
the reach of any respectable man or woman, 
however poor. . . . Why should not people be 
taught—they are alreadybeing taught at Birm- 
ingham — something about the tissues of the 
body, their structure and uses, the circulation 
of biood, respiration, chemical changes in the 
air respired, amount breathed, digestion, na- 
ture of food, absorption, secretion, structure 
of the nervous system —in fact, be taught 
something of how their own bodies are made 
and how they work? Teaching of this kind 
ought to, and will, in some more civilized age 
and country, be held a necessary element in 
the school-course of every child. . . .” 

The whole of this first essay is written from 
this text. It is more than well worth reading ; 
it is convincing, if conviction be needed, on a 
subject of most vital importance. 

The second essay, “* The Two Breaths,”’ is, 
as might be guessed, a paper on ventilation. 
It is the transcript of a lecture delivered by 
Mr. Kingsley at Winchester. His arguments 
are not new, but they are put with all the 
author’s force and clearness, and are propor- 
tionately strong. 

The third essay, ‘‘The Tree of Knowl- 
edge,”’ deals with the stimulants and narcot- 
ies men use ‘* that they may be, even for an 
hour, as gods; wise, but with a false wisdom ; 
careless, but with a frantic carelessness ; and 
happy, but with a happiness which, when the 
excitement is past, leaves too often—as with 
that hapless pair in Eden—depression, shame, 
and fear.’’ This is the forcible allegory Mr. 
Kingsley makes from the biblical story of the 
fall of man; and his essay turns on the means 
of checking cravings for these trees of knowl- 
edge. 

** Nausicaa in London; or, the Lower Edu- 
cation of Woman,” is a capital paper, even 





for those who disagree with many of its theo- 
ries. Its purpose is easily guessed: it deals 
with the question of the bars to woman’s phys- 
ical well-being — false fashions, unhealthful 
dress, etc. There is no fanatic spirit in it— 
none of the unreason of the Miss Phelps 
school «mong ourselves; but, whatever its 
propositions, they are strongly put, and sim- 
ply defended. 

“The Air - Mothers,’ ‘ Thrift,’ “ The 
Study of Natural History,”’ ‘‘ On Biogeology,”’ 
‘* Heroism,” “* Superstition,” ‘ Science,” 
“Grots and Groves,’ are essays which we 
have not left ourselves space to summarize ; 
but they deserve more than notice, they de- 
serve readers, 

Two or three biographical essays end the 
book: ** George Buchanan, Scholar; ‘ Ron- 
delet, the Huguenot Naturalist ;” and ** Vesa- 
lius, the Anatomist.” 


Mr. Henry M. Stanley’s “‘ Coomassie and 
Magdala, a Story of Two British Campaigns 
in Africa,” is so much more valuable than 
any thing he has previously done in the way 
of recording his travels, that we are more 
than ever disposed to think he has been his 
own worst enemy, and to believe that if he 
would expunge Mr. Stanley and the New-York 
Herald from his books, he would become a 
most serviceable contributor to geographical 
knowledge. He has nearly all the qualities of 
a successful and most valuable explorer; he is 
persistent, courageous, observant, physically 
vigorous, fertile in expedients; but he wants 
the one trait absolutely needful to the higher 
type of discoverer or investigator—forgetful- 
ness of self. If he would undertake a journey 
and afterward write its record, practically for- 
getting that the world contained any such en- 
tities as Mr. Stanley and his employers, he 
would give us not only an interesting but a 
most thoroughly serviceable and sound addi- 
tion to the world’s information. There is lit- 
tle use in hoping that this change in Mr. Stan- 
ley’s views will ever be fully made ; the Her- 
ald correspondent may be broken and ruined, 
if you will; but there is a certain flavor of 
the great daily that will never cease to dis- 
tinguish his future. Yet the book before us 
is in this respect so very great an improve- 
ment on its author’s previous work, that we 
have no little hope that he is gradually free- 
ing himself from the influence of the former 
spell. 

The account of the Ashantee War—the 
** Coomassie ”’ portion of Mr. Stanley’s story— 
though more recent in point of time, occupies 
the first part of the book. 

At the beginning of the account of his par- 
ticipation in the expedition, Mr. Stanley tells 
us with charming naiveté of Sir Garnet Wolse- 
ley’s detestation of newspaper correspondents, 
and devotes a considerable space to explaining 
the why and wherefore of this, and how such 
an opinion must have arisen from ‘‘ some ex- 
aggerative conception he has formed of the 
special correspondent.”’ But as the author is 
not one of the “sneering and fleering” men 
from the West whom he considers a soldier 
entirely justified in sending “fanning with 
his arms fifty feet in mid-air’? (however this 
operation may be performed), he gives us to 
understand that he agrees most pleasantly with 
the military men; and with this introduction 
(which is really worth noticing) he goes on 
with the more important part of his story. 

The account of Cape Coast Castle, the Fan- 
tee allies of the expedition, the preparations 
for and beginning of the march of the army, 
is graphic and excellent; and once fairly on 
the route Mr. Stanley is in his element, and 
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gives us some very good pictures. His details 
of incidents on the march give us a very dis- 
tinct idea of the difficulties which hung about 
it with more power than any opposition of an 
enemy—the heat, fever, and languor, that op- 
pressed the men; the worthlessness of their 
native allies; the thousand troubles that at- 
tend a journey through untried country. 

Mr. Stanley’s description of Coomassie it- 
self is very vivid and satisfactory ; and the pas- 
sage that describes the entry of himself and 
his companions into the city is one of the 
best inthe book. The terrible ‘‘ death-grove”’ 
of the Ashantees—the wood where hundreds 
of victims are sacrificed in pursuance of 
Ashantee religious customs—is sketched with 
no lack of horrors; and it must need little 
embellishment in this way. 

The king’s palace was found deserted, but 
full of singular relics of its recent occupancy. 
The alcoves were littered with curious articles. 
*“ One contained a large number of war-drums 
stained with blood, and decorated with ghastly 
trophies of wars and triumphs, with human 
skulls. Another contained a number of cut- 
lassgs, rusty sabres without scabbards, accou- 
trements plated with gold, old worn-out guns 
with bands of silver or gold, horse-tails, and 
wisps of elephant-tails, a great number of 
ivory war-horns, each with its human jaw- 
bone; and in another we beheld any number 
of tall umbrellas—of silk, satin, velvet, crim- 
son damask, and woollen cloth, bespangled 
with bits of gold and silver, or fringed with 
small gold, silver, and brass bells.’’ The ac- 
count of the really valuable articles found in 
the king’s private residence is too long to 
quote, but we commend it to the curious. 

Arrived at Coomassie, there is little more 
of narrative to add to this part of Mr. Stan- 
ley’s book; but he gives us some valuable sum- 
maries and public documents bearing on the 
campaign, and leaves us with a very fair im- 
pression of its difficulties and its progress, 
and with a high opinion of Sir Garnet Wolse- 
ley, in spite of his opinion of “ newspaper 
correspondents.” 

The second part of the volume—that refer- 
ring to the campaign in Abyssinia five years 
ago—is much more familiar to the public than 
the story of the Ashantee War; and we shall 
only allude to it briefly. It is for the most 
part made up of Mr. Stanley’s old letters to 
the Herald, and, although well worked over 
and much improved in style, gives us little 
that was not told at the time of the Abyssin- 
ian expedition itself. The account is livelier 
and fuller of incident than the other, but to our 
mind Mr. Stanley seems to have learned much 
about a narrative style in the interval between 
the writing of the two records. (Harper & 
Brothers, puplishers.) 





“ What has Jules Janin done?" asks the Specta- 
tor. ““He has amused Paris for more than forty 
years ; and that is nearly all. His admirers have 
been saying that he has made permanent con- 
tributions to the literature of France, but we think 
that they are mistaken. Utterly destitute of solid 
thougt or fixed purpose, he cannot be ranked with 
the great writers of his time. Nor had he such del- 
icacy and sureness of judgment as to make him 
equal as acritic to Sainte-Beuve, whose short es- 
says will preserve from forgetfulness many names 
that were famous in their day. Nor has be the Vol- 
tairean simplicity of style, which will preserve 
some lesser names. Nor, again, do his lighter es- 
says put the humor, wit, or eloquence that they 
possess into such an artistic setting as will satisfy 
the imperious cravings of a trained taste. Most of 
them are brilliant rhapsodies, which seem marvel- 
ously clever when first read, but which will not 
bear reading a second time, or a third. It would 
be difficult to find a single page of classic prose in 





Janin. Thackeray once called him “a tawdry man ! rooms, where subscriptions are received, there 


of genius,” and no description could be more cor- 
rect ; but the wearers of tawdry raiment are warned 
off Olympus, and Jules Janin will not take his 
place among the immortals.”’ 


Edmond About’s letter to the Atheneum upon 
Jules Janin is depreciatory of the famous critic, 
but closes with an eulogium as follows : “* This critic 
without capacity, this writer without style, was a 
man of letters to the tips of his fingers, and that in 
the most noble sense of the word. He loved read- 
ing, he adored books, he had a passion for les choses 
de Vesprit, he toiled without ceasing, like a man to 
whom literature is all in all. If he was led astray, 
and even got into the mire at times by meddling 
with politics, he acted from entirely disinterested 
motives, and he had a profound contempt for places, 
pensions, and sinecures. His likings were sincere, 
his hatreds no less so. He did good and evil indis- 
criminately, but ever conscientiously. All who 
enjoyed his intimacy mourn in him the best of 
men and the most devoted of friends. His door was 
ever open to the young. He encouraged Ponsard 
and aided him during his life, .ook him to his house, 
and comforted him to the day of his death. If he 
created a false school of writing, and leaves in his 
two hundred vol only models to be avoided, it 
is none the less true that his life did honor to our 
profession.” 


Volume I. of Blanchard Jerrold’s “* Life of Na- 
poleon IIL, derived from State Records, from Un- 
published Family Correspondence, and from Per- 
sonal Testimony.” has appeared in London. Three 
more vol are d for the completion of 
the work. The Atheneum closes a review of the 
volume issued as follows: “ In conclusion, we can- 
not but express regret that Mr. Jerrold, who has 
proved his ability to do better things, should con- 
descend to work like this imperial biography. His 
hero died too recently for his life to be impartially 
written, or patiently read. Least of all should 
such a life be flung into the form of universal pane- 
gyric. Enlogium, at best, is distasteful to peruse ; 
when it runs into four huge volumes. we feel that 
life is too short for such labor, either of writing or 
reading. A volume of incidents hitherto untold in 
the life of this strange man might have proved a 
popular book ; and the best advice we can give the 
author is to condense his three promised volumes 
into one.”” 

M. Rochefort is preparing an account of events 
dating from the discontinuance of Za Lanterne, 
with especial reference to their bearing upon the 
present political situation in France. It will be 
published in French and in English, in a serial 
form. . . . The Comte de Paris will appear in the 
next number of the Revue des Deux Mondes, as the 
author of the first of a series of articles to be signed 
with his name. . . . Among the illustrated works 
announced for publication on the Continent is one 
on Italy, which is to appear in twenty-four parts. 
... Dr. Birch is writing a popular history of Egypt, 
for the Society for promoting Christian Knowledge, 
which is to be followed by a volume on Assyria. 
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HOUGH the plan for an American memo. 
rial window to Shakespeare has been long 
matured, and is undoubtedly perfectly familiar 
to the majority of that class from whom the 
chief part of the subscriptions will probably 
come, there has been wonderfully little general 
discussion of the project, especially in its de- 
tails. It is very generally known, of course, 
that a subscription is in progress in three prin- 
cipal cities—New York, Boston, and Philadel- 
phia—for such a window, to be placed in the 
church at Stratford-on-Avon; that the sum 
necessary to be raised is twelve hundred dol- 
lars, which does not seem a very formidable 
amount among three large communities; and 
that the window is in process of manufacture 
in England. 
Those who have subscribed to the fund 
know what the design is which has been chosen 
or illustration in the window—for at the art- 














are little sketches of the whole, as it will ap- 
pear when completed. And the design hag 
been mentioned two or three times in the daily 
newspapers, and may have attracted more at- 
tention than we think it has; but, if this hag 
been the cuse, we confess that our belief in the 
presence of much sound artistic sense among 
the people of our three leading cities has re- 
ceived a severe shock; for, as yet, we have 
seen but one earnest protest against what is to 
be done. ‘There have probably been others 
that have escaped our notice—we earnestly 
hope there have—but, in a reasonable familiar. 
ity with the daily press and with periodicals, 
we have met with but one article opposing the 
design that has been chosen for a work so im- 
portant as this. 

The general plan of a memorial window is 
a thoroughly appropriate and well-conceived 
one for us; we constitute one of the largest 
portions of the English-speaking race, and it 
would be only multiplying platitudes to show 
how little we have done, and how much we 
owe, toward even the outward exalting of the 
master’s memory. Only let us not blunder 
into something so inconsequent and absurd 
that we shall seem to degrade it instead. 

The choice made of a subject for the win- 
dow seems, at the first glance, a good one—it 
is to illustrate the Seven Ages of Man, one of 
the passages in which Shakespeare, with that 
perfect skill that seems half preternatural, has 
epitomized all life in an epigram that reaches 
every man. Artists have given us the Seven 
Ages according to as many various conceptions 
as any one subject has ever, perhaps, called 
forth. Some of these have failed to illustrate 
Shakespeare ; some have been, from any point 
of view, supremely absurd. 

But it seems to us that, if it had been posi- 
tively intended to secure a design equally re- 
pellent to all classes, the one selected for this 
window would have attained the purpose. 

Because the window is to be in a church, it 
is thought necessary to illustrate the Seven 
Ages with “biblical subjects.”” We doubt 
whether the result will be more disagreeable 
to the reverent people for whose sake this is 
done, or to true lovers of Shakespeare. What 
this result will be may be easily seen by enu- 
merating ever so briefly the separate subjects 
that are to make up the seven. 

The first, ‘“‘ The Infant,” is illustrated by 
the finding of Moses in the ark among the 
bullrushes. And even with this the absurdity 
begins. Whether it be artistic or not, wheth- 
er or not we ought, in looking at a memorial 
window to Shakespeare, to put aside Ais con- 
ceptions for the moment and accept the ar- 
tist’s, is neither here nor there. This is sup- 
pored to be an illustration the idea of which, 
at least, is derived from Shakespeare’s ‘*‘ Seven 
Ages of Man,” and the conception which we 
know to have been Shakespeare’s «will rise up 
in our minds in looking at it. Imagine the 
great Hebrew prophet, with the noble, foresee- 
ing child’s face with which we have seen him 
always portrayed as he lies in his floating cra 
dle—imagine him the infant of Shakespeare’s 
evnical sketch of life’s beginning, “‘ mewling 
and puking in his nurse’s arms!” 

Then “ The Boy.” This is Samuel before 
Eki. Samuel, that hastened to obey, that was 
commended for faithful watching and quick 
acquiescence—what is he but the furthest vari- 
ation possible from the utterly human and 
faulty school-boy “‘ with shining morning face, 
creeping like snail unwillingly to school!” 
Is the sin worse against Samuel or Shakes 
peare? 

And next “The Lover”—Jacob meet 
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ing Rebecca. Obstinate memory will always 
paint for us the lorn and dreary wretch that 
“sighs like a furnace,” and we cannot help a 
wonder whether we do Jacob wrong to think 
of sonnets to his mistress’s eyebrow. Yet the 
two conceptions do not seem to accord, after all. 

Then ‘* The Warrior”—Joshua. Was he, 
then, the warrior of Shakespeare’s stage? Was 
he “full of strange oaths, and bearded like 
the pard?’? Excellent Will! if thou couldst 
have seen what strange compromises a doubt 
between the theological and the artistic in- 
stincts can effect ! 

But now—Heaven save the mark !—comes 
Deborah, judging, under the palm -tree, as 
“The Justice.” This surpasses comment. 
“Full of wise saws and modern instances,” 
and—but surely this needs no pointing. 

“The Old Man” is Abraham, listening to 
the announcement of Isaac’s birth. A more 
complete opposite than this of the poet’s pict- 
ure of man’s decadence it would be next to im- 
possible to think of. 

And last of all—to end this strange event- 
ful history, and bring into the mind of every 
looker-on the lean and slippered pantaloon— 
comes Isaac blessing Jacob; certainly a won- 
derful climax. 

Surely, we are not hypercritical when we 
claim that such a memorial as this is designed 
to be should be either one thing or the other 
—even if it be in a church. Either it must 
call to mind the poet’s genius by some slight 
approach to the reproduction of his own con- 
ceptions, or else something in that range of 
subjects with which Christian allegorical art 
has dealt so well in commemorating lesser 
men than Shakespeare. 

And certainly, if need be to choose some 
subject appropriate to a building used for wor- 
ship, there is no lack of these in Shakespeare’s 
works. It is too late for suggestions now, it 
is true; but one wonders, as he looks back at 
the conception of this plan, that, out of all the 
themes that offered themselves, those should 
have been selected which were at the same 
time most untrue to the biblical spirit and to 
the whole genius of the poet’s words. 





Among recent art exhibitions in London that of 
works of art in black and white is of special inter- 
est. Some of the best English artists contribute to 
it. “Mr. Watts and Mr. Leighton are among the 
number. One French artist of the highest class, 
M. Millet, now known to all the world by his great 
works in painting, sends two charcoal drawings, 
one of which possesses, in a quite singular degree, 
the charm of his work in oil ; and another French- 
man, M. Lhermitte, sends charcoal pictures which 
ean hardly fail to add, in England, to a reputation 
already beginning. There are contributions from 
many artists of the second rank, and much amateur 
work, which it has been a mistake to accept, and 
too much also of such work of professional artists 
as is of a quality that can neither increase their 
fame nor give us any rational interest. In fact, the 
exhibition, though it has been long prepared for 
and waited for—an interval of two years having oc- 
curred since the last—is felt to be somewhat of a 
‘scratch’ exhibition. The range of material for 
composing it is not, it must be remembered, in 
reality so wide as it seems; or, rather, it is not 
likely to include very much of that which is of the 
highest accomplishment. Yet the exhibition has a 
distinct place among the rest, though just now it is 
& modest one. It has a value in bringing before 
our notice the productions of artists with whom 
other exhibitions fail to make us familiar; and it 
has a value, too, in enabling us the better to gauge 
the real power and importance of many men with 
whose more elaborate work we are already pretty 
Well acquainted. Stripped of the common aids, 
stripped of the charm of color, such work as is 
shown here is put, of necessity, to a severe test. 
The great men have always been wellnigh greatest, 
&nd the feeble men most feeble, when embodying 





their ideas, or recording their impressions, only in 
black and white. And from this test no one will 
come out better than Mr. Leighton among the Eng- 
lish, and M. Millet among the French.” 


A statue of Rossini was recently inaugurated in 
the building of the Société d’Harmonie, Antwerp, 
it having been presented to the society by Madame 
Constant Joostens. It is from the chisel of M. de 
Brakeleer. A local journal, speaking of it, says: 
‘The numerous productions of our excellent sculp- 
tor justified the confidence reposed in his talent by 
the donor. It would really be almost an impossi- 
bility to represent more happily the maestro’s popu- 
lar an characteristic physiognomy. Draped in an 
amp!e< cloak, skillfully made to conceal the lines of 
our modern costume, so ill-adapted to sculpture, 
the figure of Rossini assumes a breadth and style 
truly monumental. From every point of view the 
work does honor to our school of sculpture, which 
has, for some years past, been very favorably influ- 
enced by the progress the art is allowed to have 
made during that period in France and Italy.” 


Several correspondents have pointed out an er- 
ror in our art-critic’s recent notice of the Royal 
Exhibition, in which Hunt's “‘ Light of the World” 
was attributed to Millais. Few are better in- 
formed in art-matters than the writer of tLat ar- 
ticle, and hence we can only account for the mis- 
take by the supposition that, in the haste of writ- 
ing, a temporary confusion had arisen in regard 
to two artists whose works have many things in 
common. 


Miss Thompson, whose “ Roll-Call’’ has been 
the success of the Royal Exhibition this year, is 
engaged upon another picture, the subject of which 
is a charge of French cavalry against an English 
infantry regiment formed in a hollow square—a 
scene from the battle of Waterloo. 





Hlusic and the Drama. 


T= growth of Russian civilization has, 
during the last twenty years, evoked 
more than usual interest on the part of those 
who have closely watched the progress of 
events in Europe. Since Napoleon fulminated 
his celebrated epigram, with which he aimed 
to eke out the shortcoming of sabre and can- 
non-ball, it has been the habit to measure the 
force of Russia as a factor in the life of nations 
by the purely material. Alexander made an 
eloquent protest, as a political denial, when he 
proclaimed his edict of emancipation. His 
subjects have not been less energetic in other 
forms of appeal from a blind prejudice to the 
calm judgment of the world. The progress of 
the Muscovite Empire in the domain of the 
fine arts has been such as to evoke the sym- 
pathy and admiration of contemporary peoples. 
It 18 not necessary to refer to such names as 


Pushkin and Tourgeneff in poetry and romance.’ 


In music, the most spiritual and subtile of the 
fine arts, the Russians are taking a status which 
promises still more glorious results, Rubin- 
stein ranks among the princes of executive 
music, and is recognized as an original and 
brilliant composer. Glinka, as an operatic- 
writer, has not only stirred the deepest en- 
thusiasm of his Slavonic compatriots, but has 
secured a most respectful hearing in England 
and Italy, where, more than elsewhere, a criti- 
cal judgment is fastidious and final. Glinka’s 
great work, “ The Life for the Czar,” has been 
done in London with no little success, and has 
recently called forth hearty plaudits in the 
Italian capitals. As the somewhat unique 
work of the greatest of Russian composers, it 
is worthy of some little interest in America, 
and a sketch of its peculiarities, as indicated 
by foreign critics, can hardly fail to elicit the 
attention of lovers of music here. Art disdains 
boundaries, and links together nations sepa- 
rated by wide oceans. 








The libretto of Glinka’s opera is of a purely 
national character, as may be guessed by the 
title. The starting-point of the story is found 
in the anarchy which ruled at the death of 
Czar Boris Godunoff in 1603, when there were 
no immediate heirs to the throne. The Rus- 
sians elected Prince Peter Romanoff, but the 
Poles, wishing to frustrate the will of the peo- 
ple, resolve to carry off the young ruler, and 
compel an heroic peasant, Ivan Sussannin, to 
show them the road to the imperial habitation. 
Sussannin sacrifices himself for his country ; 
he leads the Polish hordes wrongly, and sends 
his son to warn the czar of the plot against his 
life and safety. He loses his life as a punish- 
ment for the deception, but his object is ac- 
complished. Baron von Rasen, the composer 
of the libretto, has not attempted to weave any 
web of sentiment about this little national le- 
gend, nor to suggest any of that play of ro- 
mantic passion which is now recognized as 
necessary to the wholesome integrity of stage 
interests. He has rested content in the mere- 
ly patriotic enthusiasm likely to be aroused 
among Russians by this exhumation of an his- 
toric theme. He was eminently successful in 
St. Petersburg and Moscow. As may be im- 
agined, his efforts have been less effective in 
other art capitals. The general opinion seems 
to be that the libretto is lacking in all those 
features requisite to enlist interest in a com- 
pact and symmetrical story. The entire first 
act is devoted to making the hearer acquainted 
with the political situation of the two nations, 
a purpose for which a single scene should have 
sufficed. Most of the second act occupies it- 
self with the festivities of the Poles, and it is 
only in the sixth scene of the act that the real 
story opens. Here the Poles require Sussannin 
to accompany them to the ezar, and the heroic 
Russian determines to sacrifice himself. The 
fourth act is reducible to two scenes—the de- 
parture of Sussannin’s son to warn the czar, 
the immolation of the devoted patriot by his 
enraged dupes. The last act is occupied with 
the triumph of Russia and the czar. A clever 
critic sums up all in these words: ‘‘ We have 
in this melodrama a great many pictures, but 
no action; we behold heroic sentiment, but 
see no struggle of the passions ; it is a hymn 
in five long acts, and nothing else.” 

The impression produced by the opera on 
a Milanese audience was somewhat peculiar. 
No more fastidious and competent critics can 
be found in the world than those who as- 
semble in La Scala on the first night of a 
new piece. There was on this occasion un- 
questionable admiration for the great learning 
of the composer, pleased astonishment at the 
freshness and beauty of the melodies ; but no 
less was there a general feeling of weariness at 
the tremenduous length of the various pieces, 
still more burdensome on account of the lack 
of dramatic strength and variety. 

Melodramatic forms as applied in opera, 
especially since the taste for the Wagner music 
and theories has been growing, have acquired 
great conciseness and harmony. The utter 
lack of dramatic vigor, both in the story and 
music, cannot be condoned by the undoubted 
genius and scholarship of the composer. The 
music, like the libretto, seems to be a sort of 
hymn, which the Russian people, personified 
in Sussannin, sing to their country and em- 
peror. That “The Life for the Czar” is fine 
music is universally admitted ; that it is not 
an effective and interesting opera is equally 
asserted by those best qualified to judge. One 
reason for this is said to be that the whole of 
the music was written before the libretto, and 
that Baron von Rasen fitted the story to the 
music—a reversal of the true art-method which 
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could hardly fail to yield unfortunate re- 
sults. 

The melody is asserted to be flowing, copi- 
ous, and quite fresh and charming in charac- 
ter; not the kind with which we are for the 
most purt familiar in the current operas. It is 
the national Slavonic music—the embalming 
of the popular song in an elaborate form, just 
as Weber’s operas incarnated the German 
Volkslieder. Weber was the true founder of 
the great German school of romantic music. 
Just so Glinka, with all his art-defects, may 
be the builder of a unique and true Russian 
school of lyric art. 

Glinka was at one time charged (the opera 
was written thirty-five years since) with col- 
lecting the popular airs of his native land, and 
merely enriching them with ingenious contra- 
puntal workmanship. This, however, seems 
to have been the merest indictment of envy. 
For, however sympathetic with the Slavonic 
folk-songs his music may be, his crities gen- 
erally admit that he has so made them his own 
in the rich transfusion of his own creative im- 
agination, that they are original in the true 
art-sense of the term. The principal work of 
the opera is intrusted to the singers, and the 
orchestra is reduced to the duty of a light 
running accompaniment, thus reversing utter- 
ly the Wagner canons. Indeed, so much is 
this the case that, according to the judgment 
of one Italian critic, the orchestral parts might 
have been altogether omitted. The singers in 
many cases, indeed, have the most elaborate 
fugues to execute, and take the place of the 
string quartet. 

Among the passages especially spoken of 
for beauty are the quaint, melancholy over- 
ture, the chorus of the first act, a great duet 
between the bass and the contralto in the third 
act, and a quintet in the same, and the scene 
of the forest in the third act, a scene inspired 
by the religious intensity of sacrifice and patri- 
otic devotion. 





* Although,” writes the London Saturday Re- 
view, “ we have more than once found fault with 
Mr. Dion Boucicault, it would not have occurred to 
us, as it has to an American editor of plays, to 
charge him with being ‘the originator of the up- 
holstery school of comedy.’ It may, perhaps, 
serve to gauge the decline of dramatic art that we 
find ‘ Old Heads and Young Hearts’ referred to by 
this editor as an example of a play in which ‘ the 
decorations and novel effects derivable from the 
appointments and accessories form the prominent 
features of the piece ;’ whereas, on a survey of the 
theatres of London at the present moment, we 
should have selected the revival of this play as an 
example that success is sometimes sought and 
found in the good and complete acting of a well- 
written piece rather than in the appointments and 
accessories on which so many managers depend. 
But it is all a question of degree, and, in the pres- 
ent predominance of the ‘upholstery’ or ‘ dry- 
goods’ drama, we are thankful for the production 
of any play which at least pretends to the charac- 
ter of a literary composition. Mr. Boucicault, in- 
deed, has lately seemed to despise and reject this 
character for his productions. He has depended 
upon coarse sensationalism and gorgeous decora- 
tion, and we might almost say that the most se- 
vere censure of his recent plays is to compare 
them with those which he wrote thirty years ago. 
The American editor considered that the chief de- 
fect of Mr. Boucicault’s early productions was the 
utter heartlessness that pervaded his pictures of 
contemporary manners. It would be well in these 
days of intellectual poverty if a dramatist had no 
worse fault than one which he would share with 
Congreve. It would be something, at any rate, to 
find an author who might afford material for criti- 
cism on principles of art. Lately, Mr. Boucicault 
has not troubled himself to paint any pictures at 
all, but has been content with a rude and garish 
daub. In one instance, indeed, we had to com- 





plain, not of heartlessness, but of an excess of 
superfine feeling combined with laxity in practice. 
The American editor looks upon ‘ Old Heads and 
Young Hearts’ as ‘the most open to censure’ of 
any of this author's productions, but we who have 
lived to see ‘ Formosa’ can find by comparison al- 
most nothing that is not praiseworthy in his earlier 
work.” 


The seventh annaal Handel Festival was held 
at the Crystal Palace, Sydenham, in the latter part 
of June, and was a great success. ‘Certainly, no 
such performance of Handel's ‘ Messiah’ was ever 
before given,” is the opinion of the Pall Mall Ga- 
zette. The Atheneum says: “ When we take a 
retrospective glance at this week's doings at Syd- 
evham, summarizing results without individual- 
izing them, there are various grounds for congrat- 
ulation. We can now recognize the advantage of 
continuity, and, as is the case with the Birming- 
ham Festival, we learn what can be achieved by 
careful watchfulness, and by the improvement of 
defective arrangements. There are naturally two 
prominent points to be considered when it is pro- 
posed to assemble some four thousand performers, 
more or lexs (probably less, for round numbers are 
convenient but deceptive), to execute Handel's 
works—first, the proper balance between voices 
and instruments ; and, secondly, the acoustical 
properties of the arena. Now, those who have fol- 
lowed the five triennial festivals will be disposed 
to agree that at no former meetings have the vocal 
and orchestral forces been more equally and judi- 
ciously blended, or the facilities for hearing been 
more decidedly improved. Those who are inter- 
ested in the divisions of the various voices, in the 
numerical disposition of the different instruments, 
and in the expedients employed to make sound 
travel with as little reverberation as possible, have 
had the necessary information afforded them in 
the daily records of the performances. Here we 
can only say that the results were preéminently 
gratifying.” 


“ Unquestionably,” says the Saturday Review, 
discoursing upon amateur music, “‘the general 
level of musica) attainments in England is much 
higher than it was twenty years ago. It is rare now- 
adays to hear people make what is called a‘ painful 
exhibition’ of themselves at the piano. The in- 
competent young lady who wanted so much press- 
ing, and received so pl tly the pli 
of an ironical prelate in the company— Another 
time, when you say you can’t sing, we shall know 
how to believe you '—is a thing of the past. Lack- 
adaisical youths are now seldom to be heard invit- 
ing Maud into the garden, or dilating in a feeble 
strain on the melancholy process of ‘ fading away.” 
This sort of music and singers of this calibre have 
been relegated from the drawing-room to the farm- 
house parlor, and the bower in which the siren of 
the refreshment-room snatches a short interval 
from soup for song. Nowadays no one sings in 
society who has not considerable pretensions to 
sing well. But with this development of the art 
there has been a psychological development in the 
artist of a less agreeable kind. Society pets and 
caresses its amateur musicians, but it also suffers 
many things at their hands. They are its spoiled 
children, and give themselves all the airs and 
graces of spoiled children. Their whims and 
freaks are the plague of all who come in their way. 
They mar as much innocent pleasure by their ga- 
prices as they make by their talent. Their vanity 
and conceit, their rivalries and jealousies, are su- 
premely ridiculous.” 








Science and Inbention. 





Dy anonymous correspondent, whose ini- 
tials have wellnigh exhausted the alpha- 
bet, addresses us regarding our recent com- 
ments on Mr. Wallace and bis “‘ Defense of 
Modern Spiritualism ” as follows : “* He” (Mr. 
Wallace) “ has investigated. Have you? If 
not, how do you know any thing about it? 
What right have you to assume to know any 
thing about it?” ete. Now, were this the first 
or the second time that our more credulous 
friends had adopted the same mode of argu- 





ment, we might be induced to let it pass with 
all due charity and gentleness, but our expe- 
rience is such us to justify the conclusion that 
this method of attack is one duly recognized 
by the fraternity, and hence we would state, 
once for all, that we have investigated ; we do 
know something about it; and, if we do not 
know more, the fault lies at the door of the 
spirits themselves. Entering upon these in- 
vestigations in the spirit of honest inquiry, 
and with no “ preconceived prejudice,” we 
have either been fearfully snubbed by this 
table-tumbling host, or else the representa. 
tives from the spirit-world were so clumsy in 
their antics as to shame the humanity that 
they once adorned. We have heard a so-called 
medium snap her finger-nails together by the 
hour while we were requested to listen to the 
yeas and nays of some spirit-friend ; we have 
heard a roomful of enraptured disciples inter- 
pret the mysterious motions, of a chair-leg 
rapping on the floor as the monosyllabic utter- 
ances of some departed statesman or warrior, 
knowing at the same time that but for the 
proximity of our own leg to that of the chair 
the spirit would have been as dumb as a post; 
we have heard a medium, by the exercise of 
clumsy ventriloquist powers, mislead an intdl- 
ligent company into the notion that not she 
but the gods were present with men; and, so 
on, we might detail at length all the follies 
that have come under our observation, not 
omitting the “ collection’? that was received 
at the door. Speaking, therefore, from the 
only knowledge we have, we do not hesitate to 
affirm that, at present, there seems no good 
reason for believing that the spirits ever return 
to communicate with mortals. And, if there 
be any of our readers who, with no opportu- 
nity to investigate themselves, are inclined to 
believe the testimony of others, let them be 
assured that, so far as that testimony goes, it 
is untrustworthy and dangerous; and yet it 
would be unjust to a small number of sincere 
believers not to add that they are, no doubt, 
honest in their convictions, and are not, there- 
fore, to share in the just condemnation due the 
professional medium and clairvoyant. 


When the intelligent physicist has his at- 
tention directed to any new design for an elec- 
tric motor, he will first turn to the battery or 
generator of the current, being aware that, un- 
less the hopeful inventor has discovered some 
more economical method of generating elec- 
tricity, he need not expect his “‘ machine” to 
prove a success. So numerous and varied 
have been the improvements in the methods 
by which the electric force is transformed into 

hani tion, that those who would not 
waste time and energy in this field had best di- 
rect their endeavors toward the purely chem- 
ical and physical problems involved, resting 
assured that, once they have arrived at an eco- 
nomical method for generating or conserving 
the current, there will readily be found means 
for utilizing it. That this, the great need, is 
already recognized, will appear from the fol- 
lowing description of a new electric coil re- 
cently invented by M. Maiche, of Paris, and 
patented under the name of “ electrolyte,” the 
original feature of which lies in the arrange- 
ment of the battery and the conserving-of the 
force, and not in the mechanical contrivance 
needed for applying it. 

As is well known, the weak point of coils 
in general is the rapid exhaustion of their 
elements, even when the circuit is not closed, 
arising from the conductibility of the liquid 
separating the electrodes. With M. Maiche’s 





electrolyte, this difficulty in a great measure 
disappears, the full strength of the elements 
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being preserved merely by changing the zinc 
plates when they are used, and renewing the 
acidulated water. The expense is five cents 
per element, per day of twenty-four hours, 
for a surface of zinc measuring one square 
yard. Ten elements of the surface use in ten 
hours eleven hundred grammes of zinc, cost- 
ing fourteen cents; the loss of mercury being 
estimated at two cents, and of sulphuric acid 
four cents; the entire expense in working the 
electrolyte for ten hours does not exceed twen- 
ty cents. 

Seventy elements employed in producing 
electric light cost about ten cents per hour, 
as the current, passing over the incandescent 
earbon and the voltaic arc, loses nearly one- 
third of its intensity, and reduces the expense 
by so much, The electrolyte of M. Maiche 
having been favorably judged by the members 
of the French Academy of Sciences, we only 
hope it will be free from the defects which its 
inventor professes to remedy. 


Recent researches on the banks of the Ti- 
gris and Euphrates have brought to light 
five hundred tablets of glazed tiles, bricks, 
ete., covered with cuneiform inscriptions, a 
number of which refer to the interesting le- 
gends current in Assyria respecting the events 
which preceded and followed the universal 
deluge. One gives a description of the ark, 
which will be read with pleasure by those in- 
terested in biblical studies. 

It mentions that the Lord “‘ Hea ”’ recom- 
mended the constructor of the ark to put into 
it the animals after their order and species. 

Another proves that the institution of the 
Sabbath was known and observed in Assyria, 
and that, on the seventh day, consecrated to 
repose, it was forbidden to take out the royal 
chariots. A series of the reign of Assar-Bani- 
Pal contains the original history of the con- 
quest of Babylon, twenty-two hundred and 
eighty years before the Christian era. An in- 
scription on one of the bricks of this city 
speaks of Sehalmanezer and his son Tugul- 
tinip, the builder of the great temple, and re- 
fers to religious rites and ceremonies therein 
observed. Another tablet relates the con- 
quests of Assur-u-Balid, while on a finely- 
preserved glazed tile is given the recital of 
the deluge and of the descent of Ichtar into 
Hades. A piece of agate with black-and-white 
bars, of cylindrical form, recently discovered, 


’ has been designated the seal of Sennacherib. 


We learn from Nature that Mr. George Smith, 
whose Eastern discoveries have already been 
fully detailed in the Journat, has returned to 
England from a second Assyrian expedition. 
He brings home a large collection of new cu- 
neiform tablets and fragments, and objects of 
Assyrian art, including the entire lintel in 
sculptured stone of one of the ancient palace 
gate-ways. The pursuit of those explorations, 
and the deciphering of those inscriptions, can- 
not fail to be, in the highest degree, profitable 
to ethnological and biblical studies; and will 
be hailed with satisfaction by those who take 
an interest in the political, religious, and social 
economy of those primitive times. 


The opening, on the 4th of July last, of 
the great bridge over the Mississippi, at St. 
Louis, is an event of unusual significance to 
the merchants and engineers. Having made 
an occasional ‘‘report of progress’’ on this 
work, we give below a carefully-prepared list 
of dimensions, from which our readers will 
Teceive a just idea as to the size and general 
character of the work. The bridge is of the 
order known as the solid arch in distinction 
from the suspension wire-bridge. Its total 








cost, with that of the tunnel, was nearly eleven | 


million dollars : 


Feet. 

Length of bridge proper.......... e+. 2,107 
Centre of eastern abutment to centre 

OF inn 00 0608siéccccece ceccee 1,627 

Clear width of centre epan........... 520 


Clear width of east and west spans.. 502 
Clear height in centre of middle span 


above high-water mark........... 55 
Same of east and west arches....... - 80 
Bottom of east abutment below city 

en boncsnces 127 
Total height of same from foundation 

awcnpeseveccconscesscccossseses 196 
Oe GIN Biocon sscccocenecces 199 
SIGE SE ME nccndicsnoeccconce 171 
Same of west abutment.............. 115 
Width of road-way over all.......... 33 





Width of foot-walks 


Steam railroad-track to crossing of 
Vandalia track, additional........ 1,886 

Total length of railroad-track, from 
mouth of tunnel to end of trestle- 


work, East St. Louis.............. 11,000 
Flooring of second story of bridge 

above the centre of arches........ 24 
Width of top of bridge............. - 542 


An ancient cemetery, belonging to the 
Franks, has recently been discovered beyond 
the “‘ Faubourg des Ancétres” at Belfort. The 
bodies, buried between two rows of unhewn 
stones, are uniformly laid with their heads 
toward the east. The unhewn stones are po- 
rous, and must have been transported from the 
limestone formation of Perouse, having evi- 
dently been selected with the view of preserv- 
ing the bodies. Among the objects taken 
from those tombs may be cited a beautiful 
fibula ornamented with filigrees and colored 
glass; a large bronze ear-ring with hook; a 
bronze waist-buckle with designs engraved 
around it, ornamented with buttons, and pre- 
senting traces of embossing; a lance, a Frank 
battle-axe, swords, a scramasaxe, portions of 
shields, fragments of potteries, and enam- 
eled glass beads, belonging to collars and 
bracelets. 

The tombs are numerous, and laid in a 
soil strewed with fragments of Roman potter- 
ies. This cemetery of the fifth century thus 
evidently covers the site of an ancient Gal- 
lo-Roman town. Further excavations will no 
doubt bring to light other interesting objects 
of that remote period. The municipality of 
Belfort has founded a museum in which all 
articles of interest will be carefully preserved. 


M. Jacquemire, as the result of recent ex- 
periments on textile fibres, has reached certain 
conclusions of peculiar value to dyers. The 
reason why cotton and other vegetal fibres do 
not “take” the dyes as readily as those of 
wool and silk, is attributed to the presence in 
these latter of nitrogen. In confirmation of 
this fact, it was discovered that pyroxiline, or 
cotton, into which nitrogen has penetrated by 
the action of a sulphuric-nitrie mixture, is 
colored directly in hot solutions of fuchsine, or 
aniline blue, just like wool and silk. It was 
noticed, however, that the pyroxiline thus 
united did not lose its extreme combustibili- 
ty; hence, in order that the discovery may 
be rendered practicable, some new method 
for securing the presence of the nitrogen must 
be discovered. 


The reports of spectroscopic observation of 
the light of Coggia’s Comet come in but slow- 
ly, and are as yet too incomplete and indefi- 
nite to serve any important purpose, or solve 
any doubtful problems. From Professor Young 











we learn that, so far as he has observed, the 





spectrum is more continuous than might have 
been expected. This announcement, indiffer- 
ent as it appears, is one of great significance, 
since, if true, it would appear that the nucleus 
of the comet is composed of solid incandes- 
cent matter rather than being mainly gaseous. 
From observations made by Father Secchi, on 
the 16th and 17th of May last, it appears that 
the two bright bands in the green and green 
yellow, corresponding to the spectral bands of 
carbonic oxide and carbonic acid, were marked 
for their brilliancy. 


Hydrate of chloral, a medical reagent that 
but a few years since was to be purchased by 
the minim only, has now become such an 1m- 
portant article of commerce that a committee 
from the Conseil de Salubrité de la Seine has 
been requested to examine into the methods 
of its manufacture and suggest such improve- 
ments as the sanitary laws of the city de- 
mand. 





Contemporary Suapings. 





66 | is no light thing,”’ says John Morley, in the 
4 Fortnightly, @ propos of that well-known 
letter of Hume in which he recommended a young 
man to become a clergyman, on the ground that it 
was very hard to get any tolerable civil employ- 
ment—Mr. Morley presents a terrible picture of the 
effects of such mental hypocrisy—‘‘ it is no light 
thing to have secured a livelihood on condition of 
going through life masked and gagged. To be com- 
pelled, week after week, and yearafter year, to recite 
the symbols of ancient faith, and lift up his voice in 
the echoes of old hopes, with the blighting thought 
in his soul that the faith is a lie, and the hope no 
more than the folly of the crowd ; to read hundreds 
of times in a twelv: th with sol unction as 
the inspired word of the Supreme what to him are 
meaningless as the Abracadabras of the conjurer 
in a booth; to go on to the end of his days admin- 
istering holy rites of commemoration and solace to 
simple folk, when he has in hie mind at each phrase 
what dupes are these simple folk, and how weari- 
somely counterfeit the rites ; and to know through 
all that this is really to be the one business of his 
prostituted life, that so dreary and hateful a picce 
of play-acting will make the desperate retrospect 
of his last houre—here is of a truth the very abom.. 
ination of desolation of the human spirit indeed.” 





“We talk grandiloquently of heroism,” saye 
Mr. Beecher, “as displayed in great decds done 
before the eyes of the world ; but heroism is noth- 
ing but a spark kindled in the household, carried 
outside, and blown into a flame. A thing that a 
mother does every day of her life nobody cele- 
brates, but let her do it before an admiring crowd, 
and she is ‘heroic.’ Grace Darling, by a single 
daring act, became noble; but a mother does the 
same thing commonly. Simply the want of pub- 
licity does not make it less heroic. Heroism is 
cheap. We see it all the time in the household. 
It enriches ournature. It is magnificent ; and, ifa 
poet like Tennyson can only sing it ro that all the 
world may hear, it becomes heroic. What is there 
that is hard to, bear if you only love enough? 
When the time comes for the noble, generous, lov- 
ing spirit which is always self-renouncing, then 
men are lifted up from the shoals, and make their 
voyage of life easily.” 


The Saturday Review, discussing the new Lon- 
don club, for the admission of both sexes, ques- 
tions whether women are clubable, and rather se- 
verely sams up their disabilities. “Nervous and 
irritable, full of strange fancies, given to unfound 
ed dislikes and rootless friendships, impatient of 
small annoyances, most women have little real 
command over themsélves, and are apt to show 
their feelings with what would be a savage sim- 
piicity and directness but for the finery of mind 
and body to which they are given. When they 
dislike each other—and where there are a dozen 
women there will be a dozen enmities—they have 
an infinite variety of ways of manifesting their 
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spite—ways unknown to men, and impossible in a 
society of men, but which would destroy the peace 
of a community where there was no recognized 
head to keep order and settle difficulties.” This 
is wholesale injustice. 


“The spirit of Louis XIV.,” writes Eugene 
Lawrence from Paris to Harper's Weekly, “ has 
sprung up in his d dants ; an i army, 
glittering with rich trappings, while a nation pines 
and starves, gathers threateningly around the fatal 
palace; Paris swells with flerce emotions; want, 
sorrow, despair, rest upon its people; only a 
miracle more real than that of Lourdes, or 8 patri- 
otism as pure and resolute as that of Washington 
and Franklin, can apparently bring back peace to 
France. The reform the country needs chiefly is a 
moral one. Paris must cease to be the temptrese 
of the nations ; the people of France must learn to 
live by industry alone; if the French would be 
free, they must forget the traditions of Bourbons 
and Napoleons, dissolve their army, and cultivate 
the arts of peace. A war-loving republic can end 





only in new scenes of reaction and crime.” 


* Nothing in Nature or society,” the Tribune 
tells us, “ appears to have so much specific gravity 
as the dinner-hour. It has sunk gradually down, 
taking acentary or two for its descent, from eleven 
o'clock, when it makes its first appearance in his- 
tory, to nine o'clock, the hour when extreme fash- 
fon dines in London. Queen Elizabeth and her 
court dined at noon, and we may trust that the 
present Prime-Minister of England was not giving 
a loyal world an erroneous impression of the 
proper hour for dinner, when in ‘ Lothair’ he fixes 
the time as ‘a late eight.’ This is the lowest point 
yet reached. The fashionable hour for dining in 
Continental cities is much earlier, and thousands 
of noble families in Germany and France adhere 
resolutely to their two-o’clock dinner.” 


“Mr. Bancroft,” says the Berlin correspondent 
of the Tribune, “ carries with him to America the 
respect and esteem of the German people of all 
classes. His best friends are the best men of the 
nation. If his salary has not allowed bim to enter- 
tain with the magnificence of his colleagues from 
Belgium, and Holland, and our other sister states, 
he has always succeeded in making his house at- 
tractive to people of intellect, and taste, and cult- 
ure—and that is no small thing in Germany. The 
Germans were proud of him. They liked to see his 
name on the list of the diplomatic corps, and were 
never tired of showing him honors of every sort.” 


The Saturday Review, discussing efforts for the 
prevention of cruelty to animals, remarks that 
**one can imagine the surprised bewilderment with 
which any one who had lived in the last or the be- 
ginning of the present century would be filled on 
revisiting the earth, to find all this tender and 
scrupulous care bestowed on the brute creation, and 
to learn that a man might actually be sent to prison 
for ill-using animals, which used to be regarded as 
being as mach his possession, to do what he liked 
with, as his turnips or potatoes.” 


The Church Journal is rather too severe when it 
says that “Mr. Parton's paper, ‘ Falsehood in the 
Daily Prees,’ shows how it is almost impossible 
for the daily papers not to lie, and how recklessly 
many of them do lie, and how the good name of 
any man is at the mercy of the merest half-druanken 
Bohemian who ‘represents’ one of them. Sen- 
ator Carpenter's bill, or some other bill, is essen- 
tially necessary for common decency’s sake, and to 
prevent a ‘ free press’ from being a nuisance. The 
signs are that public patience will not bear mat- 
ters much longer." 


The Louisville Courier-Journal hits the incre- 
dulity of non-believers in hydrophobia as follows : 
“An eminent physician says that, in his opinion, 
there is no such thing as cholera infantum. It is 
all the effect of the baby’s imagination. He says 
that the popular superstition that it is more prev- 
alent in summer than in winter has also been 
shown to be without any foundation whatever.” 


As a specimen of a recent kind of newspaper 
wit, the following is very good: “A man in a New- 
York raral settlement, who has been an inveterate 
smoker for twenty years, has suddenly and per- 
manently given up the practice. He knocked the 
ashes of his pipe into a keg of biasting-powder.” 





An English critic having commended, after a 
fashion, the Saturday Review, because a page of it 
can be used to hold just a pound of sugar, leads the 
Traveller to say that ‘“‘ we doubt if even a grain 
of sugar ever yet was found in a page of that fa- 
mous publication.” 


Che Record. 


A WEEKLY RETROSPECT OF EVENTS. 


ULY 3—Advices from France: Manifesto by 

Count de Chambord, declaring himself willing 

to govern by a limited monarchy with two legisla- 

tive Chambers, one appoiuted by the king, one by 
the poonke. 

revolution has broken ont in Tangier, Mo- 


rocco. 

Advices that the Ree Indians at the Fort Ber- 
thold Agency, Dakota, were attacked by the Sioux, 
and driven seven miles toward Knife River, where 
o5 t ensued ; five Rees and about six Sioux were 

Advices that a treaty of friendship, commerce, 
and navigation, and a treaty of extradition, were 
signed May 28th by the Peruvian foreign minister 
and U. 8. minister to Peru. 


Juy 4.—Advices from Spain: Government will 
levy 30,000 fresh troops for the Army of the North. 
Strong Carlist force marching to Bilbao. Generai 
Tristanio dismissed from Carlist service for caus- 
ing the defeat at Gandesa, in Tarragona. 

Advices that a native chief of Bissao, Senegam- 
bia, has invaded Portuguese territory, and burned 
eighteen villages. The Turkish town of Tenedos, 
on the island of the same name, destroyed by fire. 

I’ Union, which first published Count de Cham- 
bord’s manifesto, suspended for two weeks. Ef- 
fort to be made by Legitimists to unseat the pres- 
ent ministry on account of their action in this 
matter. 

Destractive fire in Alleghany City, Pa. ; one hun- 
dred houses burned. 

The St. Louis Bridge opened with a grand féte. 

Terrible hurricane in the vicinity of Lewistown 
Pa. A bridge across the Juniata blown down, and 
four persons killed. The Glenmorgan Iron Com- 
pany’s furnace partially destroyed, killing three 
men. Severe hurricane at Washington, D. C.; 
many trees tore ue houses unroofed, carriages up- 
set, boata caps . No lives reported lost. Heavy 
storm along the Hudson. 

Advices of deaths: At Tullow, Ireland, June 
23d, of Sir John R. Wolseley, Bart., an extensive 
proprietor of the counties of Carlow and Wexford, 

forty ; at Paris, of M. de Goulard, the French 
statesman, aged sixty-two. 


Juty 5.—Advices from Spain: General Zabala 
in command of the Army of the North. Generals 
Echague and Martinez Campos have resigned. 
Generals Moriones and Laserna appointed in their 
places. Carlists have again invested Bilbao on all 
sides except toward the sea. 

Revolt at Tangier suppressed. 

Advices from Japan: The troops dispatched to 
Formosa have had an encounter with the natives. 
Of the former thirty-six were killed and wounded, 
and of the latter forty-eight. 


Jury 6.—Advicee from Spain : Santander threat- 
ened by Dands of Carlists. Teruel attacked by 
4,000 Carlists. After an engagement which lasted 
twelve hours, they retired with a loss of 40 killed 
and 60 wounded. 

Train on the Shore-Line road runs off the track 
below Saxony Creek, eleven miles from New 
Haven, Conn. W. M. Wilcox, superintendent of the 
Shore Line, killed, and many persone injured. 

Much damage done to houses and crops in New 
Jersey by a heavy hailstorm. 

The settlement of St. Joseph attacked by a party 
of Sioux Indians. Four persons killed and several 
children missing. The Indians at the Cheyenne 

pA becom! very troublesome, and killing 
their domestic cattle. 

Death, in England, of Right Hon. Fox Maule, 
Ear! of Dalhousie ; aged seventy-three. ° 


Ju.y 7.—The French Assembly pass the Muni- 
cipial Electoral Bill. The Committee of Parlia- 
mentary Initiative reject M. de la Rochefoucauld’s 
monarchical resolutions. > 

Collision on the Lancashire & Yorkshire Rail- 

, England ; five persons kill 

The slature of Tamaulipas, Mex., has re- 
instated General Cortina as Mayor of Matamoras. 

Accident on the Vicksburg & Meridian Rail- 
sone i, nag mane and I oyA —~. = 

ndian t at the Ara ncy reports 
that hostile ds of Cheyennes, Comanches, and 
Kiowas, are committing numerous outrages and 
murders. Military assistance asked. 
th, at Baltimore, of Right Rev. Richard V. 
Whelan, D. D., Roman Catholic Bishop of the Dio- 
cese of Whee jing, Va. 


Jury 9.—President MacMahon urges the Assem- 
bly to organize the power of tbe Septennate. 
Reports from Indian agencies show that the 

















Indians are troublesome. Three men killed by the 
Cheyennes in Idaho, in the vicinity of Medicine 

. Seventy-five lodges of Ogalalas, under 
Black Tomie, moving toward Fort Laramie; the 
Umcapopos and Minnecongons moving across the 
Yellowstone. 

Advices that the one war operations are 
ended. Conference at Formosa; China pays the 
expenses of the expedition, guarantees the safety 
of foreigners, and Japan retires. 


Hotices, 


— 


TATTERDEMALIONS only neglect 
to buy ENGLISH CHANNEL Shoes. If you want 
a shoe that won’t wear ragged on your pretty feet, 
ladies, insist on buying only these. You can see the 
channel on the sole. 


SCIENTIFIC BOOKS.—Send 10 cents 
for General Catalogue of Works on Architecture, As. 
tronomy, Chemistry, Engineering, Mechanics,Geology, 
Mathematics, etc. D. Van Nostranp, Publisher, 23 
Murray Street, N. Y. 


SUMMER TRA VEL.—APPLETONS’ 
HAND-BOOKS OF AMERICAN TRAVEL.—I. 
EASTERN AND NorTHERN Tour, in one volume, em- 
bracing the New England, the Middle States, and 
Canada. This volume includes all the districts usually 
resorted to by summer travelers in the East—the New 
England coast, the White Mountains, the Connecticut 
Valley, the lakes, rivers, and water-falls of New York; 
the mountains and resorts of Pennsylvania; the sea- 
coast places of New Jersey. It is complete in regard 
to the district covered, and is revised yearly. II. Tue 
WestTERN Tour, in one volume, embracing descrip- 
tions of all routes and all places between New York and 
the Pacific coast, including very full particulars of the 
Yosemite, Colorado, Western cities, the Lakes, etc. 
1tamo. Flexible cloth. With Maps. $2.ooeach. Mailed 
post-paid to any part of the United States upon re- 
ceipt of the price. D. Appreron & Co., Publishers, 
New York. 














APPLETONS’ FOURNAL IS PUB- 
lished weekly. Terms, $4.00 per anntim, in advance; 
single numbers, 10 cents. Postage for regular subscrib- 
ers, 20 cents per annum, payable quarterly, in advance, 
at the office where received. Canada subscribers must 
add 20 cents to their subscriptions for prepayment of 
U.S. postage. New York City subscribers in all cases 
have their postage prepaid, the amount (20 cents) being 
added to their subscriptions. At the request of the 
P. O. Department, we announce that “ subscribers 
who receive their copies by letter-carriers will please 
hand the annual or quarterly postage to the carriers, 
taking their receipts. If any higher rates are demanded, 
report the facts to the local postmaster.” D. APPLETON 
& Co., Publishers, New York. 


BINDING AND READING CASES. 
—Binding Cases for the volumes of AppLetons’ JouR- 
NAL, in cloth, gilt back and side. Price, 75 cents each. 
Reading Cases, bound in half leather, $1.00. Either 
of the Cases mailed post-free to any address, on receipt 
of price. .In ordering, pains should be taken to desig- 
nate accurately whether a Reading Case or Binding 
Case is wanted. The trade supplied. D. AprpLeTox 
& Co., Publishers, New York. 


MONTHLY PARTS OF APPLE- 
TONS’ FOURNAL,.—Apr.etons’ JOURNAL is put 
up in Monthly Parts, sewed and trimmed. ‘Two out 
of every three parts contain four weekly numbers ; the 
third contains five weekly numbers. Price of parts con- 
taining four weekly numbers, 40 cents; of those con- 
taining five numbers, 50 cents. Subscription price per 
annum, $4.50. For sale by all booksellers and news- 
dealers. D. Appreton & Co., Publishers, 549 & 55t 
Broadway, New York. 


TO RAILWAY TRAVELERS.—In 
order to save trouble and anxiety in reference to which 
route to select previous to commencing your journey, 
be careful and purchase a copy of Aprtetons’ Rall- 
way Guipe. Thousands and tens of thousands of 
Railway Travelers would as soon think of starting om 
their journey without their baggage as without a copy 
of the Guipe. Price, 25 cents. D. Appteton & Coy 
Publishers, New York. 

















